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An Intermediate Book of English Poetry 



A bove you sombre swell of land 

Thou see’st the dawn’s grave orange hue, 

With one pale streak like yellow sand, 

And over that a vein of blue. 

The air is cold above the woods ; 

All silent is the earth and sky. 

Except with his own lonely moods 
The blackbird holds a colloquy. 

Over the broad hill creeps a beam. 

Like hope that gilds a good man’s brow ; 

And now ascends the nostril-stream 
Of stalwart horses come to plough. 

Ye rigid Ploughmen, bear in mind 
Your labour is for future hours : 

Advance—spare not—nor look behind— 

Plough deep and straight with all your powers 


{See P. 156) 


PREFACE 


THIS book of Poems, intended to be an introduction to a 
^ study of English poetry, has been compiled for use in the 
Higher Secondary Schools and Intermediate Colleges. Inevitably 
many old favourites are here, but there are also a number of 
pieces which do not usually appear in any similar anthology 
and which, on account of the wide range of content, are par¬ 
ticularly suited to the present-day needs ; and all poems 
included illustrate some of the more common forms and 
themes of English poetry. There is a fairly large number of 
short poems, intended spontaneously to imprint themselves 
upon the youtliful imagination by force of their own impression; 
but their number does not increase the volume of the book 
beyond the instructional limits of the usual poetry time-table 
and almost always they give the young readers something to 
bite on. Intermediate classes are a stage on the road to a 
degree and, while the poems chosen here stand on their own 
merit and can be enjoyed for their own sake, it is hoped that 
they will facilitate the work of the teacher in the Degree 
classes by acquainting the students at an earlier stage with 
some of the best models and with the rudiments of apprecia¬ 
tion. Some of us, it is frankly recognized, will miss poems 
like La Belle Dame. Nor is it fair to some poets, notably 
Shelley, to be represented by the poems included here ; but 
experience has shown that boys in the Intermediate classes 
find it difficult in those of their poems, usualljr selected, to 
get at all their wealth of meaning, mystery and suggestion. 


Notes and aid to study are copious enough to make it 

[^necessary for the student to take the help of a bazaar crib 

il^t may not save him the trouble of consulting the C^oncisi 
Oxford Dictionary. 



The editors gratefully acknowledge the help they received 
from Principal S. L. Pandit and their colleagues at the 
Amarsingh College, Mr. J. N. Kaul and Mr. S. L. Sadhoo. 
They also thank Principal P. N. Qazi of S. P. College for his 
valuable suggestions and Mr. Dina Nath Dhar for his help in 
proof-reading ; and they and the publisher gladly record their 
appeciation of the Normal Press, Srinagar, for the manner 
they set about the job of printing, which they did in a little ^ 
less than four weeks. 


For the use of copyright poems the publisher gratefully 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the following : to Mr. Alfred 
Noyes and Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons for the Highway~ 
man ; to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. for Hardy's In Time 
of*'The Breaking of Nations'* ; to Mr. Davies and Mr. A.C 
Fifield for the Kingfisher ; to Messrs, Victor Gollancz Ltd. for 
Gerald Gould's Wander-Thirst \ to Mr, Ralph Hodgson and 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd iovTime, You Old Gipsy Man ; 
to Miss Greta Briggs and the Daily Telegraph for London 
Under Bombardment ; to Messrs. Macmillian & Co. Ltd. for 
TdigorUs Leave This Chanting ixom ; to Messrs. Wm. 

Heinemann Ltd. for the Palanquin-Bearers and Life by Sarojini 
Naidu ; and to Mr. Laurence Binyon and Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd. for 0 World, Be Nobler, Apologies are tendered 
in advance to those proprietors and publishers whose 
permission, through inability to trace the copyright owners, 
has not specificalty been sought or, having been so sought has 
not been received in time. 
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L BALLADS 


i, SIR PATRICK SPENS 

1. The Sailing 

•FHE king sits in Dunfermline town 
* Drinking the blude-red wine ; 

'O where will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship o’ mine ? ’ 

O up and spak an eldern knight. 

Sat at the king’s right knee : 

‘Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever saile’d the sea.’ 

I * 

< 

Our king has written a braid letter. 

And seal’d it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens. 

Was walking on the strand. 

‘To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o’er the faem ; 

Tlie king’s daughter o’ Noroway, 

‘Tis thou must bring her hame.’ 

The first word that Sir Patrick read 
So loud, loud laugh’d he ; 

The neist word that Sir Patrick read 
The tear blinded his e’e. 


i^keely skipper ; skilful sea captain. 

► braid (obs ) : broad. Here, explicit, emphatic, faem : foam, 
hame : home, neist ; next. 





SIR PATRICK SPENS 


*0 wha is this has done this deed 
And tauld the king o’ me. 

To send us out, at this time o’ year. 

To sail upon the sea ? 

' 'Be it wind, be it weet, be it hill, be it sleet. 
Our ship must sail the faem : 

The king’s daughter o' Noroway, 

’Tis we must fetch her hame/ 

They ho>^ed their sails on Monenday mom 
Wi’a’ the speed they may ; 

They hae landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 


II. The Return 

'.Mak ready, mak ready, my merry men a' 

Our gude ship sails the morn.’ 

■Now ever alack, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm. 

'I saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi' the auld moon in her arm ; 

And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we ll come to harm.’ 

They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 

A league but barely three. 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 

.And gurly grew the sea. 

wha • who. weat : wet. hoysed ; hoisted, yestreen : yesternight, 
auld ; old. lift : sky. gurly : wild, rough. _ -41 

_ 2 _ 
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SIR PATRICK SPENS 


The ankers brak, and the topmast lap, 

It was sic a deadly storm ; 

And the waves cam owre the broken ship 
Till a’ her sides were torn. 


^ ‘Go fetch a web o’ the silken claith. 
Another o’ the twine. 

And wap them into our ship’s side. 
And let a hae the sea come in.' 


They fetch’d a web o’ the silken claith. 

Another o’ the twine. 

And they wapp’d them round that gude ship’s side 
But still the sea came in, 

O laith, iaith were our gude Scots lords 
Tojvet their cork-heel’d shoon ; 

But lang or a' the play was play’d 

They wat their hats abdon. ' " ■ ' 


And mony was the feather bed \ J’i ^ 

That flatter’d on the faem ;f 
And mony was the gude lord’s son ' (i 

That never mair cam hame. ' '■'“''(/ ' 

O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand. 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand ! 


ankers brak : anchors did break, lap : spring sic 
wap : ^ap or stuff laith : loath, shoon : shots, 
lang . long, or (archaic) : before, ere a’ • all wat • wet 
lilpon ; above, moay : many, flattere’d : tossed afloat. 


such 
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SIR PATRICK SREN?; 


And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
Wi' their gowd kames in tneir nair. 
A-waiting for their ain dear loves t 
For them thev’ll see nae man. 


Half-owre, half-owre to Aberdour» 

’Tis tilty fathoms deep ; 

And their lies gude Sir Patrick Spens^ 

\Vi' the Scots lords at his feet 1 

-ANON. 

4 

^owd kames : gold combs, ain ; own. nae mair ; no more 
owre 1 over, there ■. at the bottom of the sea. 



UOBIN HOOD AND THP: BUTCHER 


I 

C OME, all yon brave gallants, and listen a while 
That arc in the bowers within ; 

For of Robin Hood, ttiat archer good, 

.\ song T intoned for to sing. 

11 


l.^on a time it chanced so 

liold Robin in forest did spy 
•\. jolly butcher, with a bonny line mare, 
with his flesli to the market did hye. 


gallants : a courteous mode of address, especially in the plural 
gentlemen, for to sing : to sing, hye : hie, go. ^ 






WBiN HOOU AND THE BafCKER 


III 

•Good morrow, good tellow !’ said jolly Robin, 

4 ‘What food hast ? tell unto me ; 

And thy trade to me tell, and where thou dosifc dwell, 
For I like well thy company.’ 

IV 

s 

The butcher he answered jolly Robin ^ 

‘No matter where T dwell ; 

For a butcher I am, and to Notingham 
I am going, my flesh to sell,’ 

V 

•What price thy flesh ?’ said jolly Robin, 

^Come, tell it soon unto me ; 

And the price of thy mare, be she never so dear. 

For a butcher faih would I be.’ 

VI 

'The price of my flesh,’ the butcher repli’d, 

‘I soon will tell unto thee ; 

With my bonny mare, and they are not dear. 

Four mark thou must give unto me.' 

VII 

•Four mark 1 will give thee,’ saith jolly Robin, 

‘Four mark it shall be thy fee ; 

‘‘i^hy mony come count, and let me mount. 

For a butcher I fain would be.’ 



ROBIN HOOD AND THE BUTCHER 


VIII 

Now Robin he is to Notingham gone. 

His butcher's trade for to begin ; 

With good intent, to the Sheriff he went. 

And there he took up his inn, 

IX 

When other butchers they opened their meat. 
Bold Robin he then begun ; 

But how for to sell he knew not welL 
For a butcher he was but young. 

X 

When other butchers no meat could sell, 
Robin got both gold and fee ; 

For he sold more meat for one penny 
Than others could do for three. 

XI 

But when he sold his meat so fast. 

No butcher by him could thrive ; 

For he sold more m^^at for one penny 
Than others could do for five. 

XII 


WTiich made the butchers of Notingham 
To study as they did stand, ^ ' 

Saying, surely he was some prodigal. 

That had sold his father's land. 

yoHng (archaic use) : inexperienced, by him r l^eside him. 


ROBIN HOOD AND THE BUTCHER 

XIII 

The butchers they stepped to jolly Robin, 
Acquainted with him for to be : 

^ ''Come, brother,’ one said, 'we be all of one trade. 
Come, will you go dine with me ?’ 

) XIV 

■'Accurst of his heart,’ said jolly Robin., 

'That a butcher doth deny ! 

Will go with you, my brethern true.. 

And as fast as I can hie.’ 


XV 

But when to the Sheriff’s house they came. 
To dinner they hied apace, 

. And Robin Hood he the man must be 
Before them all to say grace. 

XVI 

'Pray God bless us all,” said jolly Robin, 
‘And our meat within this place ; 

A cup of sack good, to nourish our blood. 

And so I do end my grace. 

xvn . 

‘Come fill us more wine,’ said jolly Robin, 
‘Let us merry be while we do stay ; 

For wine and good^cheer, be it never so dear, 
I vow I the reck’ning will pay. 

a kind of wine, reck^ninsr: bill. 
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»OB1^ HCOD AND THE BXJTCHEK 

XVIII 

y* 

'Come brothers,, be merry,said joUy Robii^ 

‘Let us drink' and never give a er ; 

For the shot I will pay ere I go my way. 

If it cost me five pounds and more- 

XIX 

« * 

t 

‘This is a mad blade,' the butchers then said ; 

Says the Sherift, 'He’s some prodigal. 

That his land has sold, for silver and gold. 

And meaneth to spend i1>alL 


'Hast thou any horn-beasts,' the Sheriff inquired, 
‘Good fellow, to sell unto me ?’— 

'Yes, a plenty I have, good Master Sheriff, 

I’have hundreds two or three. 


XXI 

'And a hundred acre of good free land. 

An it please you go for to see ; 

And I’fl make you as good assurance of Jt 
As ever my father made me.’ 


XXII 

The Sheriff he saddled a good palfrey. 
With three hundred pound m gold. 
And away he went with bold Robm Hood, 
His horned beasts to behold. 


eive o'er : give over ; desist. shot : travem-bill 
mad blade : a gray btit irresponsible fellow, an (archak) 
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ROBIN HOOD AND THE BUTCHER 


XXIII 

Away then the Sheriff and Robin did ride. 

To the forest of merry Sherwood ; 

*- Then the Sheriff did say, ‘God bless us this day 
From a man they call Robin Hood 1' 

XXIV 

But when that a little further they came. 

Bold Robin he chanced to spy 

A hundred head of the good red deer, 

Come tripping the Sheriff full nigh. ■ ' ^■ 

- • 

^ XXV 

‘How like you my horn’d beasts Master Sheriff ? 

They be fat and fair for to see.’ 

‘I tell thee, good fellow, I would I were gone. 

For I like not thy company.’ 


XXVI 

Then Robin he set his horn to his mouth. 
And blew but blasts three ; 

Then quickly anon there came Little John, 
And all his company. 


XXVII 

‘What is your will ? ’ then said Little John 
‘Good master come tell it to me.’ 

‘I have brought hither the Sheriff of Notingham 
This day to dine with thee.' ® 


4lll nigh : very near. 
Little ‘ 


, quickly anon : soon after. 

John : a very tail companion of 
humorously called ‘Little’. ^ 


Robin 



ROBIN HOOD AND TtfE BUTCHER 


XXVIII 

*He is welcome to me/ then said Little John, 
'I hope he will honestly pay ; 

I know he has gold, if it be but well told. 
Will serve us to drink a whole day/ 


XXIX 

Robm Hood took his mantle from his back, 
And laid it upon the ground. 

And out of the Sheriff's portmantle 
He told three hundred pound. 


Then Robin he brought him thorow wood, 

Set him on his dapple gray : 

'O have me commended, good sir, to your wife !’ 
So Robin went laughing away. 


told : counted, portmantle ; portmanteau (—to), 
thorow (archaic) : thorough = through. 

3. GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR 

I 

IT fell about the Martinmas time, 

*And a gay time it was then. 

When our goodwife got puddings to make, 

And she's boil’d them in the pan. 


Martinmas : St. Martin's Day, November 11th. 
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GET UP AND BAR THE DO:»R 



The wind sae cauld blew south and north, 
^ And blew into the floor ; 

Quoth our goodman to our goodwife, 

'Gae out and bar the door’— 



'My hand is in my hussyfskap, 

Goodman, as ye may see ; 

An it shou’dna be barr’d this hundred year. 
It s no be barr’d for me.’ 


rv 

They made a paction ’tween them twa. 
They made it firm and sure. 

,, That the first word whae’er shou’d speak, 
Shou’d rise and bar the door. 


V 

Then bv there came two gentlemen. 

At twelve o’clock at night. 

And they could neither see house nor hall. 
Nor coal nor candle light. * 



VI 


'Now whether is this a rich man's house 
Or whether is it a poor ?’ 

But ne’er a word wad ane o’ them speak. 
For barring of the door. 


sae cauld : so cold, gae : go. 
or meal. An : if. paction 
twa . two. whae’er : whoever. 


hussyfskap ; basket for flour 

: agreement, pact., ‘ 

wad ane o' r would any of. 
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GET UP AND BAR THE DOCK 


VII 

✓ 

And first they ate the white puddings. 

And then they ate the black. 

Tho’ muckle thought the goodwife to herscl’ 
Yet ne’er a word she spake. 

VIII 

Then said the one unto the other, 

‘Here man tak ye my knife ; 

Do ye tak aff the auld man’s beard. 

And I’ll kiss the goodwife.’— 


IX 

‘But there’s nae water in the house. 
And what shall we do than ? 
'What ails ye at the pudding-bree. 
That boils into the pan ?' 


^ X 

O up then started our goodman. 

An angry man was he ; 

‘Will ye kiss my wife before my een^ 

And sca’d me wi’ pudding-bree ? ’ 

XI 

Then up and started our goodwife, 

Gied three skips on the floor : 

‘Goodman, you’ve spoken the foremost word ; 
Get up and bar the door.' 


muckle : much, hersel’ : herself. than : then, 
pudding-broo : the liquid mixture for the pudding, 
een : eyes sca’d ; scald, bum. gied : gave, 
foremost word ; first word. 
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^ ^ THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF 
^ JOHN GILPIN 

^ lOHN GILPIN was a citizen 
^ Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear— 

Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
All in a chaise and pair. 

My sister, and my sister's child, 

Myself, and children three. 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we. 

He soon replied—I do admire 
, Of womankind but one. 

And you are she, my dearest dear. 

Ther efore it shall be done. 

tram-band captain : captain of militia eke : also, repair : eo. 

hors • carriage drawn by two 

worses. 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN 


I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go. 

Ouotii Mrs. Gilpin. That's well said ; 

And. for that wine is dear. 

We will be furnish'd with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear. 


John Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife ; 

O'erjoy’d was he to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent. 
She had a frugal mind. 


fhe morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 


' So three doors off the chaisa was stay’d, 
Where they did all get in ; 
bix precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin : 


Smack went and whip, round went the wheels. 
Were never folk so glad ; 

The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 


calender : maker of cloth, for that : because, stay’d : stopped* 
Cheapside : a place in London. 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN 


John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seiz’d fast the flowing mane. 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

I I 

Vor saddle-tree scarce reach'd had he. 
His journey to begin. 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 


So down he came ; for loss of time,*^" 
Although it griev'd him sore. 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew. 
Would trouble him much more. 


Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind. 

When Betty screaming came downstairs_ 

'The w^ine is left behind !' 


Good lack ! quoth he—yet bring it me. 
My leath^n belt likewise. 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise, 

c \ 

Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

1 o hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound. 


saddle-tree : frame of the saddle. 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew 
And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 


Then, over all, that he might be 
Equipp’d from top to toe. 

His long red cloak, well brush d and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again ^ ^ v.. 

Upon his nimble steed 
Full slowly pacing o’er the stones. 

With caution and good heed ! 


'' Hut finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot. 
Which gall’d him in his seat. 


So, fair and softly, John he cried, 
* But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright 
He grasp’d the mane with both his hands. 

And eke with all his might. 


steed (poetic) : horse, good heed : great care. 
John /ic cried ; used pleonastically with noun 


John cried. 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN ' 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder rnore and more. 



Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 
Away went hat and v^ig ! 
y He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rFg ! 



The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 
Like streamer long and gay. 

Til], loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 



Then might 9 11 people well discern 
The bottler he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 


r 


The^dops did bark, the children scream 
Up flew the windows all ; 

An ev’ry soul cried out—well done ! ' 
As loud as he could blwl, / ' 






Away went Gilpin—who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around - 

weight ! he rides a race 
lis for a thousand pound ! 


in^t^Sit 
a rig ; such a mad race 


nought; desperateljL such 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN 


And still, as fast as he drew near, 
'Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the tumpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 




And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low. 

The \ ottles twain behind his back 
Were shatter'd at a blow. 


% 


T:)own ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen. 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But he still seem’d to carry weight, , 
With leathern girdle brac’d ; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play. 
And still he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay. 


And there he threw the Wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

reeking : covered with sweat, as : as if. trundling: roll#fl|^. 
Wash : pools of water lying on marshy ground. 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPtN 


Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied > ' ' 

Her tender husband, wond’ring much 
To see how he did ride. 


Stop, stop, John GUpin !—Here's the house 
They all at once did cry ; 

The dinner waits, and we are tir'd : 

Said Gilpin—So am I ! 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclin'd to tarry there : 

For whv ?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew. 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 



Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore against his will. 

Till at his friend the calender’s. 

His horse at last stood still. 

I 


The calender, amaz’d to see 
His neighbour in such tfim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 
And thus accosted him : 

ihffsuch trim : in such a condition. 



THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GIIPIN 


What news ? What news ? your tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall— 

Say why bare-headed you are come. 

Or why you come at all ? 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And lov’d a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke : 


came because your horse would come ; 
And, if I well forebode. 

My hat and wig will soon'be here — 
Thej' are upon the road. 


The calender, right glad to find 
IIis friend in merry pin, 
Ketn.rn’d him not a single word, 
But to the house went in ; 


M’hore straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flow’d behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and, in his turn. 

Thus show’d his readv wit— 

Mv hard is twice as big as yours. 

They therefore needs must fit. 

in mciTv pin : in a merry frame nf mind. ^ 
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THE DIVEi^TING HISTORY OF JOHN^ GILPIN 


But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case. 


Said John—It is my wedding-day. 
And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton 
And I should dine at Ware I 

So, turning to his horse, he said— 

I am in haste to dine ; 

*Twas for your pleasure you came here 
You shall go back for mine. 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast 
For which he paid full dear; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar. 

And gallop'd off with all his might. 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig I 
He lost them sooner than at first 
For why ? They were too big ! 


himgry 

bootless : vam, useless, full dear : very dearly. 


the diverting 


history of JOHN GILFIN 


Now. mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 

She pull’d out half a crown , 


And thus unto the youth he said 

That drove them to the Bell— 

This shall be yours when you bring bad? 
My husband safe and well. 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop. 

By catching at his rein ; 


' But, not performing what he meant. 
And gladly would have done. 
This frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went post-boV at his heels !— 

The post-boy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumb’ring of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 

With post-boy scamp’ring in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry. 

posting : galloping, frighted : frightend. 
lumb’ring ; moving heavily and noisily. 
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'f- Tr.* *3- ; 

Stop thief ! stop thief !—a highwayman ! 

Not one of them was nfute ; I ■ 

And all and each that pass'd that way 

Did join in the pursuit. ^ J ' 

k . n ; 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; - 

The toll-men thinking, as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did—and won it too ! — 
For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopp'd till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


Now let us sing—Long live the king 
And Gilpin long live he; 

And when he next doth ride abroad. 
May I be there to see ! 


—WILLIAM COWPI 


5. THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS 


j^ING FRANCIS was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport ; 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the court. 

Ihe nobles fill'd the benches, with ladies in their pride ; 

And mon^st them sat the Count De Lorge, with one for whor 
he sig h d. ’ 

with one : with a ladv. 


‘ \ 


THE GLOV E AND THE LIONS 


And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show— 
Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 



Ramp’d and roar’d the lions with horrid laughing jaws ; ^ ^ 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went with 
their paws : 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they roll’d cn one 
another. 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous 
smother. 

The bloody foam above the bars came whisking through the 
air ; 

Said Francis then : “Faith, gentlemen, we're better here than 
there !" 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the King—a beauteous, lively dame. J 


With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seem'd 
the same. 


She thought : “The Count, my lover, is brave as brave can be ; 


He surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me ; 


4 4 


King, ladies, lovers all look on ; the occasion is divine : 


I’ll drop my glove to prove his love, great glory will be mine 1 


9P 


valour and love : men full of valour and lovely ladies, 
ramp’d : stood on hind legs in their rage. smother : cloud of 
dust, bloody foam ; foam with blood that came from the lioSi’ 
mouths, prove : test. 
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:She dropp’d her glove to prove his love, then look d at him and 
smiled; 

He bow'd, and in a moment leap’d among the lions wila , 

The leap was quick, return was quick—he had regain d his 

place. ^ 

* Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady s \ 

^ “By Heaven !” said Francis, “rightly done !” and he rose from \ 

where he sat, 

“Not love," quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task like that." ^ 

—LEIGH HUNT ; 

LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound. 

Cries, 'Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound, 

To row us o’er the ferry.' 

■'Now, who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water ?' 

'O, I’m the chief of Ulva's Isle, 

And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

‘And fast before her father's men 
Three days we’ve fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

4 • 

'His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 

Then who 'will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ?’ 

■chieftain : chief of a Highland clan, the Highlands : northern 
part of Scotland, bound : bound for, going to. do not tarry ; 
do not linger, be quick, hurry, ferry : place for passing to and 
fro over a river in a boat, lock : lake. Ulva’s Isle : a small 
**land off the west coast of Mull, in Argyllshire, glen : a small 
narrow valley, hard (adv.) : close, bonny : pretty. 
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LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTE 

Outspoke the hardy Highland wight» 

'I’ll go, my chief—I’m ready ; 

It is not for your silver bright. 

But for your winsome lady. 

‘And by my word ! the bonny bird ^ 

In danger shall not tarry ; 

So though the waves are raging white. 

I’ll row you o’er the ferry.’ 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water-wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer. 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer, 

‘O haste thee, haste ! the lady cries, 

'Though tempests round us gather ; 

I'll meet the imaging of the skies. 

But not an angry father.’ 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her,— 

When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o’er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore. 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

wight: fellow, winsome ; pretty, bird : (M.E. ’burd, byrd), a 
transposition of ‘bird’ or ‘bride’, used in older English poetry in 
the more general sense of maiden or girl. By this : by this 
time, apace : quickly, water-wraith : the spirit supposed to 
control the lake and direct the storm, scowl : angry look 
(black clouds in the sky), fatal shore : the shore of the la^ 
where his daughter meets with her death, sore dismayecPr 

deeply distressed. 
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' ,LORD ULLIN’S daughter 

i 

V 

For sore dismayed, through storm and shade. 

His child he did discover : 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 

And one was round her lover. ^ 

* ‘Come back ! come back !’ he cried.ih grief, 

‘Across this stormy water : 

And I’ll forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter !—oh my daughter !’ 

’Twas vain ; the loud waves lashed the shore. 

Return or aid preventing : , , ^ r ' 

The waters wild went o'er his child, J 

And he was left lamenting. 

—THOMAS CAMPBELL 


lashed : beat on against the shore, lamenting : mourning. 


7. THE ‘REVENGE’ 

> 

I 

, AT Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

^ “And a pinnace, like a flutter'd bird, came flying from far 
away : 

‘Spanish ships of war at sea ! we have sighted fifty-three !' 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard : “Fore God I am no* 
coward ; j 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear. 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow quick, 

We are six ships of the line ; can w^e fight with fifty-three ?’ 

II 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville ; ‘I know you are no coward * 
You fly them for a mom ent to fight with them again. 

' 1^ ; w^ anchored! pinnace ; man-of-war's small boat, ships 
of the line : line-of-battle ships, men-of-war. 
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THE REVENGE 


But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 
Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.’ 

Ai 

III 


So Lord Howard passed away with five ships of war that day. 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven ; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land. 
Very carefully and slow. 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below ; 

For we brought them all aboard. 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left to 
Spain, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 



He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to fight. 
And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in 
sight. 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 

'Shall we fight or shall we fly ? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now. 

For to fight is but to die ! 

There'll be little of us left by the time this sun be set.’ 

And Sir Richard said again : ‘We be>ll good English men. 


bore in hand : carried by hand, 
which the wind blew. 


weather bow : the side frSm 
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THE REVENGE 


Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil. 
For I never turn’d my back upon Don or devil yet.' 


V 

Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and we roar’d a hurrah, and 

SO 

The little Revenge ran on into the heart of the foe. 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick be¬ 
low ; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left were 
seen. 

And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the long sealane between. ' 

VI 


Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from their decks and 
laugh’d. 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little craft 
Running on and on. till delay'd 

-rBjr their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen-hundred tons 
And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning tiers of 

Took the breath from our sails, and we sta 5 ^cd. 


VII 


And while now the great San Philip hung above 
cloud ° 

Whence the'thunderbolt will fall 
Don^ Spaniard, hung above : towered high above. 


us like a 



THE REVENGE 


Long and loud. 

Four galleons drew away 
Prom the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 

4 ^ 


VIII 


\ 


But anon the great San Philip, she bethought herself and went 

Having that within her womb that had left her ^ ^ 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us hand to 

FoA" dozen time, they came with their anjl musqueteers^^ 
And a dozen times we shook em off as a dog 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 


i 

IX 


And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over 
But”a m^oment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty- 
Ship''5ler ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons 

came, • i „ with her battle-thunder 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with 

and flame ; ___— 
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THE REVENGE 


Ship after ship the whole night long, drew back with her dead 
and her shame. 

For some were sunk and many were shatter’d, and so cou d 
fight us no more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before ? 



For he said, ‘Fight on ! fight on !* 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck ; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night was 
gone, ^ ,, • • ' 

With a grislyVoun^ to be drest he had left the deck. 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead. 

And himself he was wounded again in the side and the head. 
And he said, 'Fight on ! Fight on !' 


XI 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far over 
the summer sea. 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all in a 
ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they fear’d that we still 
could sting, 

So they watched what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, ’ 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

—---- 


seeing : since. 


THE REVENGE 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life , - 
In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife , 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them stark 

•» 

and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder was all ^ 
of it spent ; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side ; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

■\Ve have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As maj^ never be fought again ! 

We have won great glory, my men ! 

And a day less or more 
At sea or a shore. 

We die — does it matter when ? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in twain 1 
Fall into the hands of God. not into the hands of Spain !’ 


And the gunner said 'Ay. ay,’ but the seamen made reply 

*We have children, we have wives, 

"And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let us go ; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow. 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 

starK; sTiff i. e., dead. lying over the side; i. e., beatelT^ 

overboard, cut asunder. 
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XIII 

’• r • 

And the stately Spanishmen to their flagship bore hini then, 
Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at 

* last. 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign 
grace ; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried : 

'I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and 

true, 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do : 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die !' 

« 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 



XIV 


And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and 
true, 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his English 
few ; 

Was he devil or man ? He was devil for aught they 
knew ; 

But they sank his body with honour down into the deep. 

And they mann’d the Revenge with a swarthier alien crew 

And away she sail’d with her loss and loiTg’d for her own ; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke from 
sleep. 

And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 

■;Hr-!. 

the weather ; the wind. 



THE REVENGE 


And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew. 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake 

grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts 

* 

and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter’d 
navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island 
crags 

I'o be lost evermore in the main. 


—TENNYSON 


or ever : or ere, before. 


8. TllK HIGHWAYMAN 


Part One 


\ 


k ^ 


T 


HE wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty 
trees. 


Tlie moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 

1 lie road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor. 




Xk*'’ 'r 


And the highwayman came riding— 

Riding—riding 
1 he highwayman came riding, up to the old inn-door . 
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THE HIGHWAYMAN 


II 

He'd a French cocked-hat on his forehead, a bunch of ia 
at his chin, 

A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of brown doe¬ 
skin ; 

i ' ‘ * 

r ' They fitted with never a wrinkle : his boots were up to the 

thigh ! 

And he rode with a jewelled twinkle, 

His pistol butts a-twinkle, 

, His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jewelled sky. 

- -x 

III 

4 

Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed in the dark inn- 
yard, 

And he tapped with his whip on the shutters^ but all was 
locked and barred ; 

^ ^e whistled a tune to the window, and who should be 
waiting there 

the lanlord's black-eyed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord's daughter, 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 

IV 

And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable-wicket creaked 

Where Tim the ostler listened ; his face was white and 
peaked ' 

clat€t . claret coloured, reddish violet, love-knot : peculiarly 

interlaced bow of ribbon, peaked ; pinched, thin. 
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THE HIGHWAYMAN 


His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like mouldy 
hay, 

But he loved the landlord’s daughter. 

The landlord’s red-lipped daughter, ^ 

Dumb as a dog he listened, and he heard the robber say— 

V 


'One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after a prize to¬ 
night. 

But I shall be back with the yellow gold before the morn¬ 
ing light ; 

Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry me through the 

dav, 

Then look for me by moonlight. 

Watch lor me by moonlight, 

I’ll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the 
wav.’ 


VI I 

He cose upright in the stirrups ; he scarce could reach her 

hand. 

But she loosened her hair i’ the casement ! His face burnt 
like a brand 

As the black cascade of perfume came tumbling over his 
breast ; 

And he kis.sed its waves in the moonlight, 

(Oh, sweet black waves in the moonlight !) 

Then he tugged at his rein in the moonlight, and galloped 
away to the west. ^ _ 

press : chase, pursue, brand ; torch. 



THE HIGHWAVMAN 


Part Two 


I 

% 

He did not come in the dawaing ; he did not come at 
noon ; 

*And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the ^rise o’ the moon, 

When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping the purple 
moor, 

A red-coat troop came marching— 

Marching—marching— 

King George’s men came marching, up to the old f inn- 
door. 


II 

They [said no word to the landlord, they drank his ale 
insjtead, 

But they gagged his daughter and bound her ^o the foot of 
her narrow bed ; 

Two of them knelt at her casement, with mus kets at their 
^ side ! 

There was death at every window ; 

And hell at one dark window ; 

For Bess could see, through her casement, the road that he 
would ride. 


Ill 

They had tied her up to attention, with many a sniggering 

They had bound a musket beside her, with the muzzle 
b?9ieath her breast! 

tawny : brownish-yellow, golden. 
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THE HIGHWAYMAN 


‘Now keep*^good watch !’ and they kisse I her. She heard 
the dead man say— 

Look for me by moonlight ; 

Watch for me by moonlight ; 

I'll come to thee by moonlight, though hell shoiili bur the 
way ! 





She twisted her hands behind her ; but all the knots held 
good ! 

She writhed her hands till her fingers were wet with sweat or 

blood ' , j 1. , 

They stretched and strained in the darkness, and the hours 

crawled by like years, 

Till, now, on the stroke of midnight. 

Cold on the stroke of midnight. 

The tip of one finger touched it ! The trigger at least ‘was 
hers ! 



The tip of one finger touched it : she strove no more for 
the rest ! 

Up, she stood up to attention, with muzzle beneath her 


breast. 

She would not risk their hearing ; she 
again ; 

For the road lay bare in the moonlight ; 


would not strive 


Blank and bare in the rnoonlight ; , ,, , , 

■\nd the blood of her veins in the moonlight throbbed toitfer 


love’s refrain. 
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Tlot-tlot ,tlot-tlot ! Had they heard it ? Ihc liorse-hoofs tiiiLj' 
* ing clear ; ’’ 

Tlot-tlot ',tlot-tlot, in the distance ? Were they deaf that they 
did n ot hear ? 

Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the brow of the hill 
The highwayman came riding— 

Riding—riding— 

The red-coats looked to their priming ! she stood up, straiglit 
and still ! 



not-tlot in the frosty silence ! Tlot-tlot, in the echoing night I 
Nearer he came and nearer ! Her face was like a light • 

Then her finger moved in the moonlight 
.^er musket shattered the moonlight 

moonlight and warned him with her 


vni 


Westward ; he did not know 
®°'bloid I* drenched with her own 




gun 
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Not till the dawn he heard it, and his face grew' grey to hear 
How Bess, the landlord’s daughter. 

The landlord's black-eyed daughter. 

Had watched for her love in the moonlight, and died in the 
darkness there. 



Back he spurred like a madman, shrieking a curse to the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind him and his rapier 
brandished high ! 

Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden noon ; wine-red was his 
velvet coat ; 

When they shot him down on the highway, 

Down like a dog on the highway, 

And he lay in his blood on the highway, with the bunch of lace 
at his throat. 



And still of a winter’s night, they say, when the wind is in trees. 
When the moon is a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas. 
When the road is a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 

A highivayman comes riding — 

Riding — riding — ^ 

A highwayman comes riding, up to the old inn-door. 



THE HIGHWAYMAN 


XI 


Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the dark inn-yard ; 

And he taps with his whip on the shutters, but all is locked and 

barred ; 

He whistles a tune to the window, and who should be waiting 
there 

But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord’s daughter. 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 

“ALFRED NOYES 


II. LIFE FROM MANY ANGLES 


9 . EVE OF BATTLE 

WESTMORELAND. O that we now had here 

Rut one ten thousand of those men in England 

That do no work to-dav ! 

% 


King, Henrv : What’s he that wishes so ? 

Mv cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin : 

If we are marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

God’s will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon mv cost : 

It veams me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

Rut if it he a sin to covet honour, 

T am the most offending soul alive. 

No, faith, mv coz. wish not a man from England : 
God’s peace ! I would not lose so ^reat an honour 
.\s one man more, methinks, would share from me 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more ! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host. 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight. 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made. 


what’s he ; what sort of a man ? marked : destined, 
enow : enough, yearns ; grieves, through ; throughout 
host : army, stomach to : readiness, spirit/or. 


EVE OF B.^TTLE 


And crowns for convoy put into his purse . 

We would not die in that man's company 
* That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is call’d the feast of Crispian : 

He that oiitlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, = i ■ . 
\nd rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age. 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, , ^ 
And say “To-morrow is Saint Crispian 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 
And say “These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.” 
tOld men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 

--But he’ll remember with advantages 

V What feats he did that day : then shall our names, 
•Familiar in their mouths as house-hold words, 

' Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 

^This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

-From this day to the ending of the world. 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

•We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

'For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er so vile, 

V This day shall gentle his condition : 

‘And gentlemen in England now a-bed. 


crowns for convoy : expenses for return journey. 

Mve : outlive, vigil : on the evening before, yet : though, 
advantages : with additions in it on Crispin’s da5\ 


EVE OF BATTLE 


I 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here , 

And hold their manhoods cheap while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 

[From King Henry P']— shakespkAkf: 


10. THE MEASURE OF THE 

PERFECT LIFE 


IT is not growing like a tree 

Jin bulk, doth make man better be ; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year. 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far, in May, 

Although it fall and die that night ; 

It was the plant and flower of light. 

In small proportions we jifet beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 



BEN JONSO:^ 


bald : leafless, year : years, of a day : that lasts only a day. ^ 
Just : perfect, Complete, short measures ; short periods of 
time. 


11. TO DAFFODILS. 


F air Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run . 

But to the even-song, 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

\Ve have short time to stay, as vou ; 

We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 

As vou, or anything. 

We die 

As your hours do, and drv , » • 

A\yay, 

Like to the summer's rain : 

Or as the pearls of morning's dew 
Ne'er to be found again. 

— ROBERT HERRK K 

evensong : vesper or evening prayer, evening. 

12. VIRTUE 

CWEET day, so cool, so calm, so bright ! 

*^The bridal of the earth and skv. 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night : 

^ For thou must die. 

bridal : wedding. 
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VIRTUE 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eve. 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

* 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
hut though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. 

—GEORGE HERBERT 

angry and brave ; piercing and dazzlingly splendid red hue. 
compacted : closely packed together, closes : conclusions, 
gives : yields, turn to coal : decay and die. 
chiefly lives ; lives a fuller and richer life. 



13. TRUE WORTH 


IIONOUR and shame from no condition rise ; 
“Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made. 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; . ■ 

The cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown'd. 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 

‘What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl ?' 


no condition : no particular social position. 
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TRUE WORTH 


I'll tell you, friend : a wise man and a fool. ^ 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the rnchk. ^ ^ 
Or^obbler-like, the parson will be drunk, 
r Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 

^The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

' . ■- [From Essay on Man 

^ worth : intrinsic merit, fellow : a worthless person. 



14. THREE YEARS SHE GREW 

Three years she grew in sun and shower, 

Then Nature said, 'A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take ; 

She shall be mine, and I will make ^ 

A lady of my own. 




‘Myself will to my darling be ^ 

Both Taw and impulse : and witli me '' 
The Girl, in rock and plain. „ 

In earth and heav^, in g lade and bower, 
■ Sh^ feel an oveFsmng power 
To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
■ Or up the mountain springs j 

And hers shall be the breathnig balm. 
And hers the silence and the calm. 

Of mute insensate things. 






S 


1 " 

i.' 




Glade :Ylear open space in a forest. 

bower (poet.) : dwelling, shadj^ retreat. 

sportive ; playful. The fawn : young deer of pale brown 
or reddish yellow colour. 

breftthing balm ; fragrance, as of living things. 





THREE YEARS SHE GREW 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 

By silent sympathy. 





The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

.And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 


‘And vital feelings of delight ny. ryr { 

ShalTrear her form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell : 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy' dell.’ 


Thus Nature spake—The work was done — 

How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has been, 

.And never more will be. 


—W ORDSWORTH 


their state : their stateliness, magnificence. 

vS'.=X"“ofSh. : .i.e.giv.ng, "n-ssaxy to very life* 
dull ; small hollow or valley surrounded by trees. 
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15. LUCY 

HE dwelt among the untrodden way= 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
tA maid whom there were none to prav-e 
And very few to love ; 

A vio let bv a m ossv atone 
Half hidden from the eye ! 

—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, Oh, 

The difference to me ! 

—WORDSWORTH 




ceased to be : died. 


id. THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN 

AT the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
•"Hangs a Thrush that sin'^s loud, it has sung for three 
years: 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the Bird. 

’Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails h<^r ? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury'glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside, . i 
Oreen pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 

Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 

And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s. 

The one only 

Reverie : daj’^- 


Hvveliing on earth that she loves 

^ sits Oil iier perclT 






THE REVERIE OF POOR iUSAN 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but they fade. 

The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise. 

And the colours have all passed away from her eyes. 

—WORDSWORTH 


colours : colourful scenes. 



17 . SONG TO THE MEN OE ENGLAND 


M en of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low ? 

Wherefore weave with toil and care 
Tlie rich robes your tyrants wear ? 

Wherefore feed, and clothe, and save, 

From the cradle to the grave. 

Those ungrateful drones who would 
Drain your sweat—nay, drink your blood ? 

^Vlierefore, Bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge. 

That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil ? 

Have ye leisure, comfort, calm. 

Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm ? 

Or what is it ye buy so dear 
With your pain and with your fear ? 

lay ye low : reduc-- you to misery, drones : the idle rich 

who'live bv others’ labour. Bees ; workers. 

scourge : whip, stingless: lacking in vigour and energy. 
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SONG TO THE MEN OF ENGLAND 

The seed ye sow, another reaps ; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps ; 

The robes ye weave, another wears ; 

The afins ye forge, another bears. 

« Sow seed,—but let no tyrant reap ; 

Find wealth,—let no impostor heap ; 

Weave robes,—let not the idle wear ; 

^ Forge arms,—in your defence to bear. 

Shrink to your cellars, holes, and cells ; , 

In halls ye deck another dwells. 

Why shake the chains ye wrought ? Ye see 
The steel, ye tenipered glance on ye. 

AVith plough and spade, and hoe and lodm, ' ’ ' 
Trace your grave, and _^ild your tomb, v 

And weave your winding-sheet, till fair’ 'v 

England be your sepulchre. - 


__ —SHELLEY 

shrink : go back. {,halls : palaces of the rich, steel : swords 
weapons, tempered : sharpened. 


18 . A WIDOW BIRD 


A WIDOW bitd sate mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough ; ■ 

The frozen wind crdpUbn above, ' 

The freezing stream below. 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare. 

No flower upon the ground. 

And little motion in the air 

Except the mill-wheel’s sound. 


-u____ —SHELLEY. 

sate : sat. bare : leafless! 
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19 . WHAT TS LIFE T 


,V‘ 




S TOP and consider ! life is but a day ; . 

A fragile dew-drop on its perilous way 

I'roni a tree’s summit ; a poor Indian s sleep 

While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 

Of Montmorenci. Why so sad a moan ? 

Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown ; ‘ 

Tfie reading of an ever-changing tale , 

The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 

A oigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 

•\ laughing school-boy, without grief or care. 

Riding the springy branches of an elm...... 

^ [From Sleep and Peohy\ 


•KEAT5 


IMontinorenci ; a river in Canada. 



ri’ HY, why repine, my pensive friend, 

^ ' At pleasuies slips away ? 

Some the stern Fates will never lend. 


J 


And all refuse to stay. 

I see the rainbow in the skj'. 
The dew upon the grass ; 

I see them, and I ask not why 
I hev glimmer or they pass. 


With folded arms I linger not 

To call them back—’twere vam 
In this, or in some other spot 
I know' they’ll shine again. 


LAWSOR 




21. ROSE AYLMER 






» • • • 

A h, what avails the sceptred race ! 

Ah, what the form divine ! 

What every virtue, every grace ! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sigh^ 

I consecrate to thee. J ’’ 


» 


— LANr>OR 


sceptred race ; race of kings, royal blood. 


22. THIS BATTER’D CARAVANSERAI 


THINK, in this batter'd Caravanserai ' '- 

' Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 

Abode his destined Hour, and went his way. 

* 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 

And Bahram, the great Hunter—the wild Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 

T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled ; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 

jj^bode : lived or stayed. 
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THIS batter'd caravanserai 


And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 

Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean- 

Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ! 

[From the Rubaiyat ]— Fitzgerald 
fledges : covers, as if with feathers. River-Lip : river bank. 


23. SPRING WAKENS 


WOW fades the last long streak of snow, 

* Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long. 
The distance takes h; lovelier hue, 
Anrl..drown’d in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 

The flocks are whiter down the vale, 

.And milkier every milky sail < 

On winding stream or distant sea : 

1 r 

• S 

( 

Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly ' 

The happy birds that change their sky 
To build and brood ; that live their lives. 



burgeons (-jns) : buds, shoots, quick : hawthorn hedges, 
drowned : lost to sight, seamew : common gull or sea bird. 


SPJtING WAKENS 


From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes as April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 

[From In Memoriam^ —^TENNYSor* 


24. THE LOTOS-EATERS 


»<qOURAGE !” he said , and pointed towards the land. 

"This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon. 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon, 

All round the coast the lan^id air did swoon, 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. ^ 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

r 

A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke. 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

And some thro' wavering lights and shadows broke. 

Rolling a slumibrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land : far off, three mountain-tops. 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow 

Stood sunset-flush’d ; and, dew’d with showery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

he said : he i.e., Ulysses, swoon : lay motionless 
smoke : thin as a streak of mist. lawn ; (very fine cotton 
cloth) gauze-like veils of mist, up-clomb : up-climbed, 
snadowy pine : dark pine-trees, woven : tangled. 
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\ ' 

< THE LOTOS-EATERS 

The cliarmed sunset linger’d low adown ^ ’> 

In the red West ; thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
W^ seen far inland, and the yellow down ,> '< 

Border’d with palm, and many a'winding vale ' * 

And meadow, set with slender galingale ; 

A land where all things always seem’d the same 1 
And round about the keel with faces pale. 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem. 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
, To each, but whoso did receive of them. 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake. 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 
And deep asleep he seem’d yet all awake. 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


> 



They set them down upon the yellow sand. 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

I And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

I Of child, and wife, and slave : but evermore 
■ Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar ; 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam ; 

Then some one said, "We will return no more 
And all at once they sang, "Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave : we will no longer roam." 

yellow down : the low hills, j^ellow with lotos-flowers, 
set with : full of. galingale : a sweet-smelling marsh plant, 
keel : ship, against that rosy flame : dark faces appeared p^ 
in the light of the setting sun. 
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THE LOTOS-EATERS 


Choric Song 





There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies. 

Than tir'd eyelids upon tir'd eyes ; 

Music tha 
Here are 

And thro' the moss the ivies creep, ' ' i 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep. 

And from the craggy l6dge the popf^y hangs in sleep. 

- Y-" .1, 


■ a eyelids upon tir d eyes ; 

at brings^veet sleep down from the blissful 

; cool mosses deep, . ..f 


skies. 


V •. > 


0 


\V 'v 

r ,A 


./O’* 


1 


U-' 


Why are we weigh'd upon with heaviness. 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress. 

While all things else have rest from weariness ? 

All things have rest ; why should we toil alone, 

We only toil, who^are the^'lifsl of things, 

And make per^fual moan, ^ ■ 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown .v^ 

Nor ever fold bur wings, f i 

And cease from wanderings, ^ ^ 

Nor steep our brows in slumber's holy balm ■ ^ 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

''There is no joy but calm !" 

^^'hy should we toil, the roof and crown of things ? 






blown : full blown, about to let fall its leaves, 
wijep : droop their long leaves, first : chief, 
roof and crown : highest of creatures. 


, THE LOTOS-EATERS 

V . 


Lo ! in the middle of the wood. 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. j 

Lo ! sweeten’d with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow. 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place. 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil. 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 




Hateful is the dark-blue sky. 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life ; ah, why 
Should life all labour be ? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast. 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

T.et us alone. What is it that will last ? 

.Ml things are taken from us. and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evdl ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

.Ml things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence ; ripen, fall and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful 

parcels : parts. 


THE LOTOS-EATERS 


How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream. 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height r 
To hear each other’s whisper'd speech ; 

^ Eating the Lotos day by day. 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach. 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory. 

With those old faces of our infancy 
Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass ! 


Dear is the memory of our wedded lives. 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 
And their warm tears ; but all hath suffer’d change ; 
For surely now our household hearths are cold ; 
v-iOur sons inherit us ; our looks are strange : 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble ]oy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 
Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy 
And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle ? 

Let what is broken so remain. 


The Gods are hard to reconcile * 


were ; would be. amber : golden sunset hues. 

cnsmng : curling, have eat : have eaten, broken 
and confusion. 


in disorder 
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THE LOTOS-E 


’Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death. 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, ) 

Long labour unto aged breath. 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 

But, pTopt on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 

With half-dropt eyelids still, 
l^,eneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly , 

His waters from the purple hill— . ' 

To hear the dewy echoes calling " ' ^ 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine— 

To watch the eifierald-colour’d water falliiig ■ ■' 

Thro’ many a mov’n acanthus-wreath divine ! ^i-^' 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine,' i 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 

' ■A''* 

y 

\ % 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak .,r 

The Lotos blows by every winding crSek : 

All day the wind breathes low with meiidwer tone : 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round tiiC spicy downs the yellow Lotos-dust 
blown. 

amaranth, moly : fabulous flowers of magical properties, 
still ; motionless, holy : dirn and calm. 

dewy echoes ; echoes heard in the dewy evening. i 

acanthus : a plant with hanging leaves. 

alley ; lane, avenue, lotos dust ; lotos pollen. ^ 

spicy : fragrant. 
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THE I.O OS-EATERS 




ft V 


i 


We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Roird to starboard, roll'd to larboard, when tlie surge was 

seething free, ^ 

Where the wallovving monster spdiited his foam-fountains in 
the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 






/ 


On the hills like Gods toge^ier,^9areless of mankind 7 
For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl d 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly 
curl'd 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming. 


world : 


• 4 


Where thej^ smile in secret, looking over wasted lands. 

Blight,, ahd famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps 

ft • 

riRiVping fight-, and flanring town<, and sinking s!up->, an (1 


praying hands. 




Fut they, smile, they had a mu^ic centred in a doieful songj 

__I , '/ 

Steaming up, a lameiTtation and an ancient tale of wron?-, / 


Like a tale of little meaning t'^o' the words are strong ; 

Chanted from an ifl’-used race of men that cleave the ftoili., 

^ ^ .Ori-teg _ I.- '1 v: -'/ _: _ ^ _ ■ 


V 

* 


Starboard, larboard : right and left. wallowing monster : 
^\ha]e. equal [mind : unchanging will. hollow ; full of 
^valleys, bolts : thunderbolts. gleaming world ; star-lit 
heavens, deeps, sands : seas and deserts. steaming up : 
rising up like steam to heaven. 


THE LOTOS-FATEES 


Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some, ’tis whisper’d_ 

down in hell ,. i 

. 1 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel, ' 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore * 

Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and 
oar ; 

Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 

r' ^ * 

_ _ —TENNYSON 

dues : harvests. asphodel : an immortal flower in Elysium. 


25. JOYS OF LIVING 


QH, the wild joys of living ! the leaping from rock up to 
rock. 


i 


The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool 
silver shock, 

Of plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 

-And the sujtriness showing the lion is couched in his lair, 

-And the meal, the rich dates j'ellowed over with gold dust 
divine, 

.And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught 
of wine. 




‘silver shock : sensation that attends a plunge into clean 
and 1 right waters. r- 
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JOYS OF LIVING 


And the sleep in the dri&d rive^channel^^ ' where bulrushes 



i 


tell 

That the water was woht to go warbling so softly and 
well. 

\ 

How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to emplo}^'-^^ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy ! . j 

Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father, whose sword 
thou didst guard 

When he trusted thee forth with the armies, for glorious 
reward ? 

Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, held up as men 
sung 

The low song of the nearly-departed, and hear he faint 
tongue 

Joining in while it could to the witness, “Let one more 


r 



attest, ■ 

I have lived, seen God’s hand thro’ a lifetime, and all was 
for best” — 

And thy brothers, the help and the oo^t, the working 
whence grew ^ ° 

Such result as, from seething’ grape-bundles, the spirit 
strained true : 


And the friends of thy boyhood-that boyhood of wonder 
and hope, 

Present promise and wealth of the future beyond the eye’s 
scope,— 

bulrushes : kinds of tall rush, thin : wasted disease^ 

sung : sang. low song ; not loud. seething: filled to 
bursting with juice, strained : pressed wine out of seething 

grape-bundles. sccuung 
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JOYS OF LIVING 

4^ 

Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch ; a people is thine ; 

And all gifts, which the world offer singly, "on one head 
combine ! 

On one head, all the beauty and strength, love and rage 
(like the throe 

That, a-work in the rock, helps its labour and lets the gold 1 
go) 

High ambition and deeds which surpass it, fame crowning 
them,—all 

Brought to blaze on the head of one creature King 

'■ —browning. 


26. A PROPHECY 


pOR I dipt into the future, far as human eye could. 

& S6C 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 

would be ; ^ ^ . 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 

sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 

bales ; , • .j 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there ram d a 

From^'^the ^Ltions’ airy navies grappling in the central 

Far\long the world-wide whisper of gthe south-wind rushing 

warm, r. . , , 

With the standards of the ^ peoples plunging thro the 

thunderstorm ; 




argosies ; ships, grappling : fighting. 




prophecy 


Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battie-nags were 

In Parliament of man, the Federation of the world... 
in tne ran an Lockshy tennyson 


&l’d : folded, rolled up 


27 . WHERE LIES THE LAND ? 


WHERE lies the land to which the ship would go . 
™ Far, far ahead, i^ all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from ? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On simny noons upon the deck’s smooth face. 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace ; ^ 
Or, o’er the stffirn reclining, watch below 
The foaming wake far widening as we go. , 

AOn stormy nights when wild north-westers rave, 
^How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave ! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 
E^lts to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from ? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 

—ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


ship : (here) life, sunny noons : easy and happy moments of life, 
stem : hind part of ship, wake : track left by ship on water, 
stonriy nights : adversity and misfortune, north-westers : north¬ 
western wind. 
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•.'8. SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE 


NAUGHT AVAILETH 


QAY not, the struggle naught availeth. 
The labour and the wounds are vain. 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were d^es, fears may be liars , 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed. 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers. 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


Tor while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

I'ar back, through creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, j 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 

But westward, look, the land is bright. 

—ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


k 


naiiglit availeth : is in vain 


^29. O TAPTAIN ! MY CAPTAIN ! 


C VP I MN ’ Mv Captain ! our fearful trip is done. 

0th; Shipps weather’d every rack, the 


won* 


weather’d : come 


safe through the storm, rack : driving c&uds, 


nnn. 


O CAPTAIN ! MY CAPTAIN ' 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all^exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady Iceel, the vessel grim and daring ; 
But O heart ! heart ! heart ! 










O the bleeding drops of red ! 

♦ Where on the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

^ O Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells 

Rise up for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills. 

For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths—for yoi^ the^ shores 
Cl-crowding. 


S'J’’-’ 


r 

I 


For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning ; 
Here, Captain ! dear father 1 
This arm beneath your head ! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still. 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and 
i done. 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won ; 
Exult, O shores ! and ring, O bells ! 

But I, with mournful tread. 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 


WALT whitman 


ke§J : ship, the swaying mass : the crowd moving to and fro in 

" excitement. 
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30. MY GAEDEN 




k GARDEN is a lovesome thing, God wot ! 

Rose plot. 

Fringed pool, 

Fern’d grot- 

" The veriest school 
Of peace ; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not- 

Not God I in gardens ! when the eve is cool ? 

Nay, but I have a sign ; 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 

—THOMAS EDWARD BROWN" 


grot (poet) : grotto, veriest : real, true, in the truest and fullest 
sense, contends : argues. 


31. IN TIME OF 
“THE BREAKING'OF NATIONS” 

V- 

^NLY a man harrowing clods " ; 

^ In a slow silent walk , 

• I 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. ,,7 



Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass ; 

Yet this will go onward the same ' 1 

Though Dynasties pass. 

Yonder a maid and her wight ' ' 

Come whispering by ; 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 

, —THOMAS HA*DY 



32. THE KINGFISHER 


r r was the rainbow gave thee birth. 
And left thee all here lovely hues ; 
And, as her mother’s name was Tears, 
So runs it in thy blood to choose 
For haunts the lonely pools, and keep 
In company with trees that weep, 


Go you and, with such glorious hues. 

Live with proud Peacocks in green parks ; 
On lawns as smooth as shining glass. 

Let every feather show its mark ; 

Get thee on bduglis and clap thy wings 
Before the windows of proud kings. 


Nay, lovely Bird, thou art not vain ; 
i Thou hast no proud ambitious mind ; 

I also love a quiet place 

That’s green, away from all mankind ; 

A lonely pool, and let a tree 
Sigh with her bosom over me. 

—^WILLIAM H. DAVIES 


33. WANDER-THIRST 


jgEYOND the East the sunrise, beyond the West the sea, 

An^' East and West the wander-thirst that will not let me be ; 
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WANDER-THIRST 


j 

) 


It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say good bye ; 

For the seas call and the stars call, and oh ! the call of the 
sky. 

I 

I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue hills 
are, 

But a man can have the Sun for friend, and for his guide a 
star ; 

And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is heard. 

For the rivers call and the roads call, and oh ! the call of a 
bird I 



Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day 
The old ships draw to home again, the young ships sail away ; 
And come I may, but go I must, and, if men ask you why. 

You may put thp blame on the stars and the Sun and the white 
road and the sky. 

' - ' —GERALD GOULD 

^ _ __ _ __ _ _ ,, 

madness ; a disturbing passion. blue : hills appear blue in the t 
distance, voice : the call of adventure. 


34. TIME, YOU‘OLD GIPSY MAN 

\ 

\ • 

\ - " 

v ^ 

f 

Time, you old gipsy man. 

Will you not stay. 

Put up yoiu- caravan ^ 

Just for one day ?_ 
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TIME, YOU Oi-D GIPSY MAN 

All things I’ll give you 
Will you be my guest. 

Bells for gour jennet 
Of silver the best. 

Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring. 

Peacocks shall bow to you, 

Little boys sing. 

Oh, and sweet girls will 

Festoon you with May, 

Time, you old gipsy. 

Why hasten away ? 


Last week in Babjdon, 
Last night in Rome, _ 
Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome ; 
Under Paul’s dial 
You tighten your rein— 
Only a moment. 

And off once again ; 

Off to some city 
Now blind in the womb, 
■i Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man. 

Will you not stay. 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day ? 

—RALPH HODGSON 


will you... guest : if you will be my guest, jennet: a Csmall, 
Spanish) beautiful horse, festoon : hang wreaths round you. 
M^y : hawthorn blossom, 
now...womb ; not yet built. 
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36. LONDON UNDER BOMBARDMENT 


■1 


. ./I 


1 


■4^ 


Having fought and ruled and traded or a thousand years 

and more ; . ' > tj- 

knew the Roman legions and the harsh-voiced Danish 

hordes ; r. ; ,, 

I heard the Saxon revels, saw blood on the, Norman 

swords. ( j 

But, though I am scarred by battle, my grim defenders 

vow . ■ 

Never was I so stately nor so well beloved as now. 

The lights that burn and glitter in the exile’s lonely 

dream. 

The lights of Piccadilly, and those that used to gleam 
Down Regent Street and Kingsway may now no longer 

shine, , 

But other lights keep burning, and their splendour, too, is 

, 1 '; 

mine, . ' 1. 

Seen in ;he work-worn faces and glimpsed in the steadfast 

eyes 

When little homes lie broken and death descends from the 
skies* 

The bombs have shattered my churches, have torn my 

streets apart^ _ x i. i 

But they have not bent my spirit and they shall not break 

my heart. x t j 

For my people’s faith and courage are lights of London 

Which still would shine in legends though my last broad 


bridge were down. 


f 




I 

A 


GRETA BRIG^ 
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3 6. LEAVE THIS CHAN TING 


i- 


K. • 


L eave this chanting and singing and telling of beads ! 

Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner 
temple with doors all shut ? Open thine eyes and see thy 
is not before thee ! . 


of a 
God 






He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and 
where the path-maker is breaking stones. He is with them 
in sun and in shower, and Rls^ garment is covered with dust. 
Put off thy holy ntantle and even like him come down on the 
dusty soil ! . ^ ' 

. 

Deliverance ? Where is this deliverance to be found ? 

Our master himself has joyfully taken upon‘him the bonds of 
creation ; he is bound with us all for ever. 


,, rG'F'-'' 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers 
and inCense ! What harm is there if thy clothes become 
tattled and stained ? Meet him and stand by him in toil and 
in the sweat of thy brow. 


A t f f' -'f 




I oN 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Deliverance : release 
sorrows. 


from bondage, of life’s troubles and 



^37. palanquin-bearers 



I 'lGHTLY, O lightly, we bear her along, 

'She sways like a flower in the wind o^ur song ; 
She skims like a bird on the foain of aS^Te&m. 

She floats like a laugh from the lips of a^ream. 
Gaily, O gaily we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string. 


Softly O softly we bear her along, 

She hangs like a star in the dew of our song : 
She springs like a beam on the brow of the tide 
She falls like a tear from the eyes of a bnde. 
Lightly, O lightly we glide and we sing. 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string. 


SAROJINI NAIDU 


_ _______r 

Palanquin : the'Indian palki. 
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38. LIFE 


C HILDREN, ye have not lived, to vou it seems 
Life is a lovely stalactite of dreams. 

Or carnival of careless joys that leap 
About your hearts like billows on the deep 
In flames of amber and of amethyst. 


Children, ye have not lived, ye but exist . ' ‘ 

Till some resistless hour shall rise and move 
Your hearts to wake and hunger after love 
And thirst with passionate longing for the things 
That burn your brows with blood-red sufferings. 



Till ye have battled with great grief and fears. 
And borne the conflict of dream-shattering years, 
Wounded with fierce desire and worn with strife. 
Children, ye have not lived : for this is life. 



III. LOVE 


39. TO CELT A 


I\RINK to me only with thine eyes, > 
^And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove’s nBctar sup, 1 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be ; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent’st it back 1o me ; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself but thee ! 

—BEN JONSON 


drink to ; pledge, S,’ ^ 

kiss.* nectar : drink of the gods, late . lately. 



40. GATHER YE ROSEBUDS 



G ather ye rosebuds while ye may. 
Old Time is still a-flying : 

And this same flower that smiles t«-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 
The higher he's a-getting, 

The sooner will bis race be run. 

And nearer he’s to setting. 


' That age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time. 

And while ye maj'’, go marry : 

For having lost but once your prime. 

You may for ever tarry. ' 

—ROBERT HERRICK: 


gather p rosebuds : make the most of youth. 

bSi 0„*:T„iy ^ 'rent 
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41. LOVE NOT ME FOR COMELY GRAGE 


L ove not me for comely grace, 

For my pleasing eye or face, 

Nor for any outward par U^ A 
No, nor for a constant 

For these may fail or tur^b ill, 

So thou and I shall sever : 

Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye. 
And love me still but know not why 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To doatupon me ever ! 





—ANON 


comely : pleasing, so ; so that, so : in this way you will 
have, doat : dote. 

42. I LOVED A LASS 


I LOVED a lass, a fair one, 

.\s fair as e’er was seen ; 

She was indeed a rare one. 
Another Sheba Queen ; 

But. fool as then I was, 

I thought she loved me too ; 
But now, alas ! she s left me, 
Falero, lero, loo ! 

Her hair like gold did glister. 
Each eye was like a star. 

She did surpass her sister. 

Which pass’d all others far ; 

• glister (archaic) ; sparkle, glitter, which : who. 
pass’d ; surpassed. 


I LOVED A LASS 


She would me honey call. 

She'd—O she'd kiss me too ! 
But now, alas ! she's left me, 
Falero, lero lop ! 


Many a merry meeting 

My love and ^ have had ; 

She was my only sweeting, 

She made my heart full glad ; 
The tears stood in her eyes 
Like to the morning dew : 
Bue now, alas ! she's left me, 
Falero, lero loo ! 


Her cheeks were like the cherrry, 
Her skin wa^ white as snow ; 
k.* ‘When she was Slitlie and merry 

She angel-like did show ; 

Her waist exceeding small, 

The fives did fit her shoe : 

> But now, alas ! she's left m.-*, 

Falero, lero, loo ! 

N 


In summer time or winter 

She had her heart's desire ; 

I still did scorn to stint her 
From sugar, sack, or fire ; 

The world went round about, 

■ ' No cares we ever knew ; 

But now. alas ! she's left me, 

Falero, lero, loo ! 

4 _ - _____ 

sweeting (archaic) : dailing. fives : number five shoes. 
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LOVED A L ASS 


To maidens’ vows and swearing 
* Henceforth no credit give ; 

You may give them the hearing. 

But never them believe ; 

They are as false affair, i ^ ■ 

' Unconstant, fraU, untrue : 

For mine, alas 1 hath left me, 

Falero, lero, loo ! 

' —GEORGE Wn HER; 

no credit give : do not beleive them, 
unconstant : inconstant. 

r 

’ J.- 

b. GO, LOVELY ROSE 


G O, LOVELY Rose— 

Tell her that wastes her time and me. 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young. 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. ____ 

wastes her time : uselessly spends her prime, 
wastes me : uselessly destroys me, her lover, 
resemble ; compare, shuns : avoids being seen and an 

mired. 
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GO, LOVELY ROSE 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired 
Bid her come forth. 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die—that she 
‘ The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee ; 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 


—EDMUND WALLER 

retired : hidden from view, suffer ; allow ^ 

44. THE RECONCILEMENT 


^ OME, let us now resolve at last 
To live and love in quiet ; 

We 11 tie the knot so very fast 
^That Time shall ne'er untie it. 


The truest joys they seldom prove 
Who free from quarrels live : 
Tis the most tender part of love 
Each other to forgive, 


^®fst I seem’d concerji'd, I took 
No pleasure nor no rest ; 

an angry look, 
j^>Alas ! I loved you best. 



O ( 


THE RECONCILEMENT 


Own but the same to me—you’ll find 
How blest will be our fate, 

O to be happy—to be kind— 

Sure never is too late ! 

—JOHN SHEFFIELD 


45. A BED, RED ROSE 


MY Luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June ; 
my Luve’s like the rnelodie 
That’s sweetly piny d in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am I : 

And 1 will luve thee still my dear. 
Till a’ the seas gang dry : 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi the sun ; 

Mill luve thee still, my dear 
WTiile the sands o life shall run. 


And fare thee weel, my only Luve, 

And fare thee weel a while ! 

And I will come again, my Luve, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 

—ROBERT BURNS 


gang ; go. weel ; well. 
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46. JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO 

0 .ri - h*- M ' , 'I 

"lOHN ANDERSON, my fo, John, "7 c 
"When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, , • / 

Your bonnie brow was brent ; , ' •) 

But now your brow is held, John, 

Your locks are like the snow ; ' , < 

But blessings on your frosty pow, . . 

John Anderson, my jo ! ' ’ ■ 


John Anderson, my jo John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither : 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go. 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


ROBERT BURNS 


joy- brent; high, smooth, unwrinkled^ 
held; bald pow: the head, the poll. clamb: climbed. 

thegither . together, canty, cantie : many a cheerful, lively 
day. ane anither : one another. ^ 

maun : must, at the foot : of the hill of life. 


47. COUNTY GUY 

A H ! County Guy, the hour is nigh. 

" The sun has left the lea, 

The orange-flower perfumes the bower. 

The breeze is on the sea. 

Coujjty: count, earl, Anglo-French counte. lea • 
bower : lady s private apartment. 


meadow. 



COUNTY GUY 

The lark, his lay who triird ah day. 

Sits hush'd his partner nigh , 

Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the hour. 

But where is County Guy r 

They village maid steals through the shade. 

Her shepherd’s suit to hear ; , 

The beauty shy, by lattice hign. 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above. 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky ; 

And high and low the influence know 
But where is County Guy ? 


star of Love : Venus, the evening star. 


48. ABSENCE 



/ 

i 

• i 


FRE ever since you went abroad, 
“-If there be change, no change I see 

I only walk our wonted roaL 

The road is only walk.d by me. 


H 


« 

V 


Yes I forget ; a change there is—— 
Was it of that you Eade me tell . 

T catch at times, at times I miss 

The sight, the tone, I know so well. 




Onlv two months since you stood here . 

Two shortest months ? Then tell me why 

\’oices are harsher than they were. 

And tears are longer ere they dry. 


L' 


(1 


•WAL1*ER SAVA GE LO^POR 
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49. STANZAS FOR MUSIG 


■ 


f r 




J 4. 


.'t 


V 'THERE be none of Beauty’s daughters 
* With a inagic like thee ; 

And like music on the waters i 

Is, thy sweet voice to me : ' ‘ 

’When as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean’s pausing, ^ 

The waves-lie_still and gleaming. 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming : 

And the midnight mooh is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep ; 

Whose breast" is gently heaving, 

As an infant’s asleep ; 

So the spirit bows before jthee,-- 'ir, F 

To listen and adore thee ; 

With a full but soft emotion 
• I Tike the swell of Summer’s ocean. 

^ ■ ■> 


r> 


*1 ^ 


! fV* \ 

>• L-y * H 
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LORD BYRON 


SYi\/ 


I DO not love thee !—no ! I do not love thee 
And yet when thou art absent I am sad ; 

And envy even the bright blue sky above thee. 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad. 

I do not love thee !—yet I know not why, 

AVhate er thou dost seems still well done, to me : 
And often in my solitude I sigh / . ' ; . 

That those I do love are not more like thee ! 



SYMPTOMS OF LOVE 


I do not love thee l—yet, when thou art gone, ' " 7 ^ 

I hate the sound (though those who speak be dear) ^ 
Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone f , ^ > 

Thv voice of music leaves upon my ear. ‘ i . ’ ' 

; f f * 


I do not love thee ! —yet thy speaking eyes. 

With their deep, bright, and most expressive blue. 

Between me and the midnight heaven arise, 

Oftener than any eyes I ever knew. , 

I 

f ^ . 

h > 

I know I do not love thee ! yet, alas ! ' 

Others will scarcely trust my candid heart : 

And oft I catch them smiling as they pass ; 

Because they see me gazing where thou art. 

—HON. MRS. NORTON 


51. MEETING AT NIGHT 


T he gray sea and the long black land ; 

And the yellow half-moon large and low ; ' 

And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, ^ 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow. 

And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 

i» * 

Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; ' ‘ 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match. 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 

Th<tn the two hearts beating each to each ! 

—ROBERT BROWl^O 


cove : small bay or creek, spurt : jet. 





52 . A BIRTHDAY 


M y heart is like a singing bird 

Whose nest is in a water'd shoot ; 

My heart is like an apple-tree 

Whose boughs are bent with thick-set fruit ; 

My heart is like a rainbow shell 

That paddles in a halcyon sea ; ? . ‘. 

My heart is gladder than all these. 

Because my love is come to me. 

f 

K ’ 

Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 

Hang it with vair and purple dyes ; 

Carve it in doves and pomegranates. 

And peacocks with a himdred eyes ; 

Work it in gold and silver grapes, 

In leaves and silver fleur-de-lys ; 

Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 

• —CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


watered shoot: of a riverside tree, halcyon : calm, down ; soft 
leathers, vair : blue and sUver colours, partly-coloured, fleur-de- 
lys . ins. rainbow shells : rainbow-coloured shell. 
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53. 


O WOELD, BE NOBLER 


^ WORLD, be nobler, for her sake ! 

. If she but knew thee what thou art. 

What wrongs are borne, what deeds are done 
In thee, beneath thy daily sun, 

Know*st thou not that her tender heart 
For pain and very shame would break ? 

O World, be nobler, for her sake ! 

—LAURENCE BINYON 







what deeds : what wicked deeds. 



IV. DESCRIPTIVE POEMS 



54. ANTONY’S FIRST MEETING WITH 

CLEOPATRA £L - ’ 


r 0 


T he barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burn’d on the water ; the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them : the oars were silver. 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made ^ 

The w^er which they beat to follow faster, , ‘ 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 

It beggar’d all description ; she did lie : " ' 

In her pavilion,—clotl^of-gold, of tissue,— ’ ' ^ 

O’er-picturing that Venus where we see . ' 

The fancy outwork nature ; on each side her . ji >' > 
Stood pretty-dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, r- yS 
With di^rs-colour’d fans, whose wind did seem "'t"'' 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, , o ^ 
And what tlmy undid did... 

Her gentlewomen, like,the Nereides, C 

So many ^ermaids^ tended her i' the eyes, ^ ^ , 

And made their bends adornings : at the llSTnl - • 

A seeming mermaid steers : the silken tackle,, 

Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands. 




- ’ '' 

■ 

.■.r' Y S 


0 ^ 


vV 


basge : large state boat, burn’d : shone brightly. 

poop ; deck on the stem, as : as if. 

pavilion : canopy, tackle (collective) : sails, ropes etc. 


ANTONY'S FIRST MEETING WITH CLEOPATRA. 

That yarely frame the office. From the barge 

A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 

Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast ^ ' ' 

Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 

Enthron'd i' the market-place, did sit alone. 

Whistling to the air : which, but for vacancy, 

Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 

And made a gap in nature. 

[From Antony and Cleopatra] — shakespeare 

yarely frame the office : skilfully and promptly do the- 
work, upon her : i.e. to see Cleopatra, had gone : would have 
gone. 


55. THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER 


DESIDE yon straggling fence that skirt^the way 
^ With blossom'd furze, unprofitably gay, . 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule. 

The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stein to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, foi* many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy ^Whisper, Reding round, ^ 
Convey'd the dismal tiding^ when he frown'd ; 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

trace : foretell, counterfeited : pretended, false. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER 
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/> 


The village all declared how much he knew, 
'Twas certain he could write and ci^er too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage 
And even the story ranjthatJie could gauge ; 

In arguing too, the RJlrson own’d his skill 
For e’en though van.2pish’d, he could argue stii 
While words of learned length and thundering i 
Amazed the gazing rusircs ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


I' 
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[From l/ie Deserted Village ]—GOLDSMnirfe 


56. A WINTER SCENE 



THROUGH the hush'd air the whit'ning shower descends, 
* At first thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the da^ i 
With a continual flow. The cherish'd fields ^ ' 

Put on their winter-rohe of purest white. 

'Tis brightness all ; save where the new snow melts 
Along the ma^ current Low, the voods 
Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid sun ' , 

Faint from the west emits his evening ray, >' t 

Earth's universal face, deep hid and chill. 

Is one wild, dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 
Stands cover'd o'er with snow, and then demands 

whit'ning shower : snow, mazy current : winding stream. 
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A WINTER SCENE 


The fruit df all his toil. The fowls of heaven. 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around ; r 

The winnowing store, and claim the little boon ^ 'i 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 

The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, • . , t 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, ' 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first __ 

Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then hopping o’er the floor, ' 

Eyes all the smiling family a'skance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is 

Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 

.attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 

Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, , 

Though timorous of heart, and hard beset ^ 

By death in various forms, dark snares and dogs. 

And more unpitying men, the garden seeks. 

Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kind ' 

Eye the black heaven, and next the glistening earth, 

With looks of dumb despair ; then sad dispersed. 

Dig for the wither’d herb, through heaps of snow. 

[From the Seasons ]— JAMES Thomson 


embroiling sky : disturbed sky. brown inhabitants : bears, feif- 
less want : necessity which makes birds and men fearless, 
glhtering : shining white with snow. 
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57. THE OCEAN 


4 









■DOLL on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll 1 
^ Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watrery'^plain 
The wrecks are all tli^}^ deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own. 

When, for'a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknoll’d, uncoflin’d, and unknown.. 



His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 

For^arth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send 'st him, shivering in thy playful spTa}" i - ^ , 

And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies ^ ' t" ' h 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth there let him lav. 

wrecks : shipwrecks, ravage : ruin, destruction. 

unknoll’d : without the passing bell being knolled for him in 

the church, steps : foot prints (man leaves no trace on the 

ocean, nor does he wield any power over it). 

l«ftply : perhaps, perchance. 
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THE OCEAN 



The armaments which thunderstrike the walls - 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations qullke, i C 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, J f * 

The oak leviathans, whose huge fibs'make \ 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war— 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, « 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar ^ o 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. ^ 




■j 



Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 

Thy waters wash’d them power while they were free. 

And many a tjnrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deseits :—not so thou ;— 
linchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

[From Childe Harold's Pilgrimage \— byron 



armaments : naval force, big guns on warships. 

thunderstrike : strike with the thunder of continuous gun-fire, 

bombard, monarchs (pron. monerks). 

oak leviathans : huge ships (leviathan : sea monster). 

clay creater ; man who is m.ade of clay, arbiter : one who h^s 

complete control of war. 



58 . THE CLOUD 


1 BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
^ From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother's breast. 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, ^ 

And whiten the green plains under. 

And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder, 

• « ^ 

I ' ■ 

I sift the snow on the mountains belowi 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers. 
Lightning my pilot sits ; 

In a cavern under is fetfeTed the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me. 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains. 



the dew : raindrops. 

flail: an instrument for separating grain from corn etc. 
blast; blast of wind, 
sublime on ; high upon. 


THE CLOUD 


Wherever he dreams under mountain or stream. 
The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile. 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 



; 'A ^ 
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The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead. 

As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
• In the light of its golden wings. 

And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath 
v' Its arSours of rest and of love, 

* ft 

'And the crimson pall of eve may fall {( A 
From the depth of Heaven above. 

With wings folded I rest, on mine aery nest. 

As still as a brobding dove. 

. / .1 


( 


V . 
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That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimrhering o’er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn_^ -■- S^'' 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, / '. 
Like a swarm of golden bees, " 


r* 






( 








V.'- 




X' 

W' • 


sanguine : blood-red. 
meteor ; meteoric, dazzling, 
rack ; driving clouds. 

As on’ qualifies ‘leaps’. 



THE CLOUD 

4 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone, 

And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; ^ 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my baiifier unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, ; - ' 
Over a torrent sea 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof 
The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I 
With humcane, fire, and snow. 

When Powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist Earth was laughing below. 





I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 

And the nursling of the Sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores 
I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when with never a stain ' 

The paiolion of Heaven is bare. 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, ^ 

I silently laugh at my own cenot^h, / , 

And out of the caverns of rain 

from the womb. like a ghost from the tomi 
I arise and unbuild it again. 

zone : girdle, 
woAb : (pron. woom) 
tomb : (pron. toom) 


59. TO AUTUMN 


S eason of mists and mellow fruitfulliess, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; ' 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run 
To bend with apples the mossed c ottage -trees. ,> ■ 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plum the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more. 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease. 

For summer has o’er brimm’d their clammy cells. 

• A 1 vV <■ 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? ' ^^ 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find ' , ^ M 

Thee sitting careless on a granary-floor, 5' ' " V) 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 

'Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep. , , , 

A _ r\4 T^r^r^rkiPQ wHilp fViV ilOOk t v 
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on a liail-lCcLp U. lULlUVy rV^'' 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook ^ 

_all ifc fwinpH flnwers ! - \ ^ ^ 




Spares the next swatch and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep ' 
(.' Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a“cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

k • . . 






Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where are they ? , p 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 

"mellowluTtfulness (abstract for concrete) ; ripe fruits, 
maturing sun ; the sun that ripens fruit, 
moss’d ; covered with moss, plump ; fill out, fatten, 
later flowers flowers that appear late in autumn, 
clammv cells : cells of honeycomb filled with honey, 
winnowing : fanning (grain-free chaff), drows’d : made sleepy, 
book • the reaping hook, swath ; the width of the sweep^o 
the scythe, twined flowers : flowers growing round the com. 
laden head : the harvester with a load on her head. 
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TO AUTUMN 
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Then in a wailfulxiioir the small gnats mourn , 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 4M-- 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn 
^ )•' Hedge-crickets sing : and now with treble soft. 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, '■ 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 




V 
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JOHN KEATS 


sallows : willows, hilly bourn : hill-sides, croft : enclosed space, 
gathering swallows : preparing to migrate. 


60. THE PASSING OF SOHRAB 


spoke ; and Sohrab smil'd on him, and took 
The spear, and drew it from his side, and eas'd 
His wound's imperious anguish : but the blood 
^ame welling from the open gash, and life 
Flow d with the stream : all down his cold white side 
I he crimson torrent ran, dim now, and soil'd. 

Like the soil d tissue of white violets 
Left, freshly gather'd, on their native bank. 

By children, whom their nurses call with haste 
Indoors from the sun’s eye ; his head droop’d low, 

, slack ; motionless, white, he lay— 

White, with eyes clos’d ; only when heavy gasps, ■ 

Deep heavy gasps quivering through all his frame. 

Convuls d him back to life, he open’d them. 

And fix d them feebly on his father's face i 

y _ ----' 

imperious ; urgently demanding relief, convuls’d : pulled him. 
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THE PASSING OF SOHRAB 
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Till now all strength was ebbed, and from his hmbs 

Unwillingly the spirit fled away 
Regretting the warm mansion which «Jett, 

And youth and bloom, and this delightful world. 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead 
And the great Rustum drew his horseman s cloak. 

Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 

As those black granite pillars once high-rear d 

mstte'^^nJwTwfheir* broken flights 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side 

So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

And night came down over the solemn y^aste. 

And the two gazing hosts, a^d ^hat sble pau. 

And darken’d all ; and a cold fog, with night,. 

Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose. 

As of a great assembly loos d, and fires 

Began to twinkle through the ^ | . 

Both armies mov’d to camp, and took their mea . 

The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward, the Tartars by the river marge , 

And Rustum and his son were left alone. ^ , 

But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land. ,, 

ReWcing, thrLgh the hffsVd Chorasmian waste, 

Under the solitary moon : he ^w d ' 

T?'o-Vit- for the Polar Star, past Orgunje, j u «■ 
S'? minV and bright, and large ; then sands begun 


V 
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pi one 


: face downwards, waste ; desert, marge ; edge, brink 
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the passing of sohrab 

. , ■> 

I 

And split his currents ; that for m^y a league 
The shorn and parcell'd Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 

Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer—till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, bright ^ 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath d stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 

[From Sohrab and Rustwn \— Matthew arnold 

) • 


f>arcell'd : broken into smaller streams, strains ; flows with 
•difficulty. 
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61. THE YEAR’S ROUND 


T he crocus, while the days are dark. 
Unfolds its saffron sheen ; 

At April’s touch the crudest bark y 
Discovers gems of green. 


Then sleep the seasons, full of night, 
While slowly swells the pod 
And rounds the peach, and in the night 
The mushroom bursts the sod. 


The winter falls, the frozen rut 
Is bound with silver bars ; 

The snowdrift heaps against the hut. 

And night is pierced with stars. 

—COVENTRY PATMORE 


•> 

*> » 







unfolds : blossoms forth its bright saffron coloured flowers, 
discovers : sprouts into, bursts : bursts out of the surface ofi 
the ground, falls : comes, snowdrift : bank of snow heaped by 

wind. 
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V. SONNETS 


62. HIS LADY’S CRUEL I'Y 


WITH how sad steps. O Moon, thou climb’st the skies t 
^ How silently, and with how wan a face ! . •' 

What ! may it be that even in heavenly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ? 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case : 

I read it in thy looks ; thy languish’d grace 

To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. i 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, /. 1', • 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit ? ^ • 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet , 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess ? 

Do they call ‘virtue’ there—ungratefulness ? 

—SIR PHILIP SIDNE Y 


that busy archer : Cupid, languish’d ; languishing, 
descries : points out. there : in the heavens, 
above : heavenly place in line 3, 


63. SHALL I COMPARE THEE—? 


CHALL I compare thee to a Summer’s day ? 

^ Thou art more lovety and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May. 
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SHALL I COMPARE THEE 


And Summer's lease hath all too short a date : 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is his gold complexion dimm'd. 

And every fair from fair sometime declines ; 

By chance or nature's changing course untrimm'd : 

But thy eternal Summer shall not fade ^ 

Noi lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, ^ 

When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

—SHAKESPEARE 


eye of heaven ; the sun. untrimmed : shorn of its 
adornment, fair : beauty, owest : ownest. 
shade : Death's oblivion, this ; this poem. 


: t)4. WHEN, IN DISGRACE— ? 

/ . 

c 

^ f 

^ WHEN, in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes, 

” I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, \A 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, ^ 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him. like him with friends possest, 

Desiring this man’s art and that man s scope, V ^ 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; ^ - 

Yet in these thoughts myself almosted ,espising— 

Haply I think on thee ; and then my state, 

beweep weep for. bootless profitless. 

featured : endowed with features, with friends possest : 

possessing friends, slate : condition (subject to sings). 
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WHEN IN DISGRACE 


Like to the Lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven’s gate ; 

For thy sweet love rememb'red such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state .with.kings. 

_^ ' —SHAKESPEARE 

sullen : that looks dismal .'' 


65. ON HIS BLINDNESS 


"WHEN I consider how my light is spent, 

” Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one Talent which is death to hide. 

Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
* To serve therewith my Maker, and present , 

My true account, lest He returning chide, U 
,.>;^‘‘Doth God exact day-labour, light deny’d,” 

*1 I fondly ask ; But patience to prevent ' 

That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts, who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His State 
Is Kingly : Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er Land and Ocean without rest : 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


—MILTON 


my light is spent : I have grown blind, fondly : foolishly. 

» prevent : forestall, anticipate, his own gifts: the talents 

entrusted by Him to man. His mind yoke : God’s gentle' 

sway, thousands, i.e., of angels, post : travel with 
speed. 
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66 EVENING ON CALAIS BEACH 

♦ 

I T is a beauteous evening, calm and free, ,, , I • 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun ’ ' »' 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down on its traTTquility ] 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea < 

Listen ! the mighty Being is av/ake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make , 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear Child ! dear Girl ! that walkest with me here. 

If thou appear untouch’d by solemn thought. 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine ; 

Thou iiest in Abraham’s bosom all the year ; 

And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 

—WORDSWORTH 


the mighty Being : the ocean. 


67. THE WORLD 



1 HE world is too much with us ; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours, 

\Ve have given our hearts away, a sordid boon . 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers , 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune , 

"uTc world ; the material world with all its busmess. 
our powers ; our spiritual capacities. 
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THE WORLD 


It moves US not.—Great God ! I d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I. standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

" Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

— WORDSWORTH 


forlorn : lonely. 


68. ON THE GRASSHOPPER 

AND CRICKET 


T HE poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 

That is the Grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 
• In summer luxury,—he has never done 

With his delights ; for, when tired out with fun. 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasent weed. 

^ The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever, 

, And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost. 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 

—KEATS 
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69 . 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO 
CHAPMAN’S ‘HOMER’ 


M uch have I travell’d in the realms of gold. 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told. 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud arid bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

V' ‘ Or like stbut Cortez, when with e^e eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and all his nien 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 




4 

s 

—KEATS 



" T~ / • TTianv kingdoms of books, deep-browed: 

thou^Mfui der^esne ( dT-meen ) , territory, serene : 
rereility. watcher of the skies : an astro?®”®"' ^ star-gazer, 
swims into ken : glides into the range of his sight. 
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70. QUIET WORK 




> 


71 NE lesson, Nature, let me learn ol tnee, 

^ One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity^ 

Of toil unsever’d from tranquility ! v.' 

Of labour.Ihat in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose. 

Too great for haste, too high for rivalry ! 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil. 

Still do thy sleepless ministers move on. 

Their glorious tasks in slience perfecting ; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 
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still*; always, labourers : ‘thy sleepless ministers’ in line 

10 . 
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PART I 


Part I contains ballads. A ballad is, first of all, a 
story in verse. It is a simple, spirited poem in short 
stanzas in which some popular story, usually a deed of 
prowess or a tale of love, is told directly and swiftly, with 
slight attention to description or characterization. The 
old or the ‘popular’ baUad, represented here by the first 
three poems, is a folk song, unknown authorship, having 
come down to us by oral tradition. I he usual ballad 
stanza has four lines, the first and third of which have 
eight syllables each and the second and fourth, six each. 
The rhyme-scheme is abed, and the metre most frequently 
iambic, that is each foot of the line has two syllables with 
accent on the second syllable. 


John Gi7/pin was/a. citjizen/ 


diction is colloquial and archaic and versification rugged. 
The modem ballad, of known authorship, has some of the 
characteristics of the old ballad but, being deliberate and self- 
conscious, is polished and faultless in diction and versification, 
though, for effect, it may use archaic words and phrases. 


Sir Patrick Spens 

This is an old anonymous Scottish ballad which tells the 
story of how Sir Patrick was sent by the king to bring to 
Scotland ‘the King’s daughter of Noroway’. At that time of 
the year, in winter, it was a hazardous mission and, on their 
retun^ a deadly storm blew, sinking the ship along with the 
ship’s company. 



AIDS TO STUDY 


The ballad has a large number of Scottish words, some 
of which, like braid, are obsolete, that is, words that are now 
no longer in use. 

37-38. The moon is a crescent, but the dark convex part is 
dimly visible, as it were, in the arms of the bright concave 
part of the moon. This was regarded as a sign of the coming 
storm. V 

Robin Hood and the Butcher 

Robin Hood is the hero of numerous verse tales and 
legends in English literature. He was an outlaw living in the 
forest of Sherwood along with his band of men under 'Little' 
John. Robin Hood was noted for robbing the rich to help 
poor. 


This is also an old anonymous ballad which contains many 
arciiaic words, that is, worrts no longer in common use though, 
unlike obsolete words, they are retained for special purposes. 
It tells us how Robin Hood, disguising himself as a butcher, 
entices the Sheriff into Sherwood and robs him of three hundred 
ix)unds. You may note the pause in the middle of the third 
line of several stanzas which contain medial rhymes also, 

'For of Robin Hood, that archer good’ 

19. be .she never so dear : even if the mare be very highly 
priced. 

25. ''mark (hist.) ; English money of account, now only a 
German coin corresponding to a shilling. 


31 Sheriff : chief officer of the King in country or shire, 
charged with the keeping of the peace and other admimsljfative 


' duties. 
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€0. grace : short thanksgiving before or after meals. 

81. free land : land held in freehold, as absolute property. 


: 83. I’ll give you as good a title to the land as my father gave 
^ me. 


Get Up and Bar the Door 

This old anonymous ballad tells us a comic story of a 
husband and wife who took a bet between themselves that 
whoever spoke first would have to get up and close the door 
of their cottage. It was a cold night and the open door let 
in the cold wind, but neither of them would get up to shut the 
door. Two travellers happen to come into the house and, as 
neither of the inmates would speak, they make themselves at 
home, and one of them offers the other a knife to shave off 
the husband’s beard while he would kiss the good wife. This 
makes the husband angry and he speaks the first word. Im¬ 
mediately the wife jumps up for joy, having won the bet. 

11-12. Even if the door is not closed for a hundred years it 

will not be closed by me. * 


35. What ails ye at.what is wrong with the'pudding-broo ? 

What IS your difficulty in using the pudding-broo for water ? 


John Gilpin 

This amusing ballad by Cowper describes how John Gilpin 
a hi^n-draper of Cheapside, losing control of his horse, is 
carried away, in headlong career ten miles beyond Edmonton 
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to Ware and then back again. John Gilpin and his wife de¬ 
cided to celebrate their twentieth wedding-day by a trip to> 
the Bell at Edmonton, he on a horse borrowed from a friend 
and she, her sister, and the children in a chaise and pair. This 
story was told to Cowper by a certain Lady Austen to divert r- 
him from a fit of melancholy. He laughed over it during the 
night and next day turned it into a ballad. In each stanza 
the first and third lines have four iambic feet, and the second 
and fourth, three. The galloping of the horse is conveyed by 
the quick rhythm of the line. 


58. were suited to their mind : were perfectly satisfied. 

115. he carries weight ; he is handicapped by carrying weight 
like a jockey in a horse-race. 

119. turnpike men : men who collected toll at the turnpike 
gate. 


The Glove and the Lions 

Love inspires men to attempt hazardous tasks and nurner- 
ous tales are told of lovers exposing themselves to gra.ve risks- 
to please their beloveds. In this poem by Leigh Hunt we 
are told how Count de Lorge rushed into the midst of ferocious- 
lions to accomplish a task set to him by his beloved more out 
of her vanity than out of any necessity to prove his \o\e. lhat 
is why the Count, after having recovered the glove, threw it,, 
“but not with love, right in the lady s face. 


Tliis poem has four stanzas of six lines each divided ^to 
ti.ree rhyining couplets. Each line has fourteen syllables or 
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seven iambic feet, and it tends to break into two parts after 
the fourth foot e.g.. 


King Francis was a hearty king, 
and loved a royal sport ; 
And one day, as his lions fought, 
sat looking on the court. 


Mark the alliteration, for example in the following lines; 

i^amped and roar’d the Zions with horrid Zaughing jaws ; 

Thy 6it, they glared, gave 61ows like fteams, a z^'ind went with 
their paws ; 


Lord Ullin’s Daughter 

This poem recaptures the spirit of the old ballad. It tells 
us a story of adventure for love, of lovers pursued by an angrv 
chieftain and father but helped by a brave and chivalrous 
boatman who undertakes to ferry them across the dark and 
stormy waters of Lochgyle. with its water-wraith shrieking. 
The wild storm prove stronger, the events move quick to their 
tragic end and arm in arm the lovers go to their watery grave, 
sacrificing their lives to prove their faith in love. The grief- 
?tricken father is left lamenting on that fatal shore. 
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The Hevenge 

nf c • ^ M named after the shio 

of Sir R. Grenville and tells us how the Revenge would not 

naval force but fought on till she could fight no more, ft was 
such gallant deeds at sea that, during the Elizabethan times 
helped England to attain naval supremacy in the world. 




Th s poem is an e.xcellent example of (a) how metre can be 

.idapted to suit the action as, for instance, in the sixth stanza 

i/i) of similes and world-pictures, and (c) of skilful use of reoe- 
tition as in the ninth stanza. ^ 


]. is a group of islands in the Atlantic, of which 

tlores \i 0 T\(.\ F/ozes is a dissyllable and Azores is trisyllable 
to be pronounced as Az-o-res. 


12. Inquisition ; a Spanish religious court established in 1480 

to suppress heresy. It condemned all those who did not 

accept the Roman Catholic faith, and was therefore hated by , ^ 

the English, most of whom were Protestants. Devildoms- 
devilish practices. ’ 


17. Bideford, on the coast of North Devon, was, in Eliza¬ 
bethan times, one of the chief ports of England. “It was the 
men of Devon to whom England owes her commerce, her 

colonies, her very existence".Charles Kingsley’s Weslward. 

Ho ! 


21. A thumbscrew was an instrument of torture used to crush 
the thumb. A stake was a post to which persons were bound 
when they were condemned to be burnt alive. 
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they tortured and burnt heretics. 

20. Seville is an important commercial town of Andalasia m 

Spain. 

. 54 . represents the M.E. hem. the old objective plural of 
he It is not a contraction of them. 

Flagship : the ship that carries the admiral’s flag, and in which 
he sails. 


no. Swarthier : Spaniards are not of as fair a complexion as 
the English. 

112. The land. ruined ; the West Indies, which had been 

plundered by the Spaniards. 


« 


The Highwayman 

This ballad tells us how a girl sacrificed herself 
sake, no matter if her lover was a bandit. Notice fa the des¬ 
cription with its colourful mataphors as m stanza 1. (f)) allite¬ 
ration and repetitions for effect, (c) its word pictures as in 
stLzas6and7 (Part II). and (<f) the skilful handling of the 

length of line. 

VI. Cascade of perfume refers to her long black hair. 


> II. (Part II). Death at eveiy window : There was a 
soldier at each window, ready to shoot down the highwayman 
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When he appeared. As an outlaw he could be shot at sight, 
watched helpSyYheTety^roadfS'^ she 

come riding unsuspectingly to meet ceftain'deaS'' 


PART II 


"^art II contains poems which may be grouped together 
under 'Life From Many Angles\ In subject they deal 
with war and patriotism (Nos. 9, 17, 18, 36) ; with what life 
is, and its true measure of worth (10,13, 2o, 28, 32, 39) , 
the weariness of life's incessant activities (25) and the joys 
of living (26); the transitoriness of life and its joys (II, 
12,23,32,35) ; death and the sorrow and sadness it brings 
(15, 19; 21, 30) ; nature and man's feelings towards her 

(14,16,21.24.30,33) ; wander-thirst (34), and some other 
themes. In form these poems are of varied structure and 
length, most of them being what may be called lyrics : 
brief poems, strongly marked by melody and emotion, ex¬ 
pressing subjectively the ideas or emotions of the poet or 
those whom he represents. 


The Eve of Battle 

This extract from Shakespeare's King Henry V (Act 
IV, Sc. Ill) inspires all patroits to run grave risks in the 
service of their country. King Henry led 12,000 English¬ 
men, at the battle of Agincourt against 60,000 Frenchmen 
who were better armed and equipped. The Earl of West¬ 
moreland, a general in the English army, being conscious 
of the superior numbers of the enemy, wished that they 
had a larger army. King Henry replied that he did not 
want a single man more but would rather let go all those 
sflddiers who did not want to fight, because the smaller 
the army, the greater would be the glory of their victory. 
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Tnese lines are written in blank verse, that is, in lines>. 
of unrhymed five-foot iambic verse. 

Coz : cousin. In very formal matters kings of England- 
would address their trusted officers as cousins. 

Fears his fellowship : who fears to give us his fellowship^ 
in dying. 

Feast of Crispian : the battle of Agincourt was fought on. 
the 2Sth October (1415)," a day held sacred to the memory 
of Saint Crispin, the patron saint of shoemakers. 

« 

Gentle (v).raise him to the position of a gentle¬ 

man. 

The Measure of the Perfect Life 

This little poem is only one of the stanzas of a long 
poem by Ben Jonson. The measure of the perfect life, 
.says the poet, is not bulk, bigness or age but its quality. 
Things of small size like the lily may be full of true 
beauty and a short life may be perfect. This poem illus- 
trates how the five-foot iambic line may be combined with- 
lines of other lengths. 

3. Nor is it standing like the oak for three hundred years- 
that doth make men better be. 

To Daffodils 

This brief and beautiful poem by Robert Herrick 
mourns life’s transitoriness. Notice (a) the lovely similes, 
(h) the inwoven rhymes, and (c) the shortness of lines 
suggesting the very brevity of life, which is the theme 

the poem. __ 
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Virtue 

All earthly things, however beautiful, ar transitory 
the day ends, the rose fades, the Spring passes. Only 
virtuous soul lasts : the spiritual lives even when 
material things die, goodness and virtue alone being im 

mortal. 

2. Bridal : a cool, calm, bright day in spring seems 1 1 
be the perfect harmony of earth and sky. 

6. The colour of the rose is so vivid that it dazzles one 
who is rash enough to gaze at it. 

10. Sweets : beautiful sights, sound and scenes. 

14 Seasoned timber does not rot but, even when most 
other material things of the world decay, rot and die, it 
becomes coal and is more valuable. A virtuous soul never 
dies because, even after death, it lives a freer and fuller 
life. 

True Worth 

These lines are taken from Alexander Pope's An 
Essay on Man’ (Epistle IV) and arc written in heroic 
couplets, each line of which is a rhyming iambic penta¬ 
meter. The heroic couplet, as used by Pope, was_be¬ 

cause of its rhyme and point, and its polished epigram- 
music style—best suited to express moral maxims ; and 
most of Pope’s lines have become common quotations. 

The poet tells us that true honour comes from doing 
one’jg work well and not from {he position one occupies in. 
society. The poem that follows has an identical theme. 
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-2. there : in acting the part well. 

4. Dr. Johson said that the words flaunts and flutters 
might, with more propriety, have changed their places’ 
Flutter properly goes with rags and flaunt with thjg 
brocade. 


7. Cowl : it used to be pronounced cool and was a garment^' 
with a hood worn by monks. 

12. Prunella i": 'prunello' a \kind of stuff of which the 
clergyman’s gowns were made. 


Three Years She Grew 

To Wordsworth, Nature is a living presence and the 
best of teachers. He believed that man could learn more 
from living contact with her than from books. In this 
poem The Tables Turned he exhorts us to let Nature be 
our teacher : 

Enough of Science and of Art ; 

Close up those barren leaves ; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives. 


Wordsworth has left us an intimate account of his 
own education by Nature in the long poem entitled The 
Prelude or Growth of a Poet'fi Mind, Nature, according to 
liim, is both law and impulse, she both kindles and res¬ 
trains : she is a guide of conduct to restrain man from 
going wrong as an impelling force to move him to do 
good. * 
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Lucy of these poems is a person who has been chosen - 

hlv and who from her childhood, has been responsive to 
the educating influence of Nature. The kindling powe 
of Nature Alls her with joy and she sprmgs up the moun¬ 
tains or across the meadows wild with glee as sportive as 
the fawn while the restraining power of Nature gives her 
-'the calmnesss and serenity of the mountams among which 

she lives. 


law and impulse : Nature proposes to educate her and 

therefore she will train her by placing before her the 

guiding principle, law and also the motive force for 
action, impulse— education consists in knowing what is 

right and in being able to curb the impulse that are 

wrong. 


an overseeing power : a power which would suspervise and 
guard her and prevent any harm coming to her. 


springs : sources. The river Dove runs through Derbyshire, 
and Wordsworth spent a part of one of his college|vacations in 

that country. 


mute insensate things : the things that appear mute and 
insensate were not so to Wordsworth. They were living 

things. 


Lucy 

This is a love poem, though ^it is not known whether 
Wordsworth’s love for Lucy was founded on reality or 
not. It is written in four-line stanzas in which the first and 
third have eight syllables and the second and fourth, six 
ana the metre is iambic. 
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deep?nX?a„d''Sl™e“."''‘ ” 

f j^’i + j unknown and unnoticed as a 

violet partially hidden by a rock. 


11‘12. Oh, the difference to me ! 

the poet conveys painful void left 

death of Lucy. Very simple words 
say ! 


In these simple words 
in his heart by the 
but how much they 


The Reverie of Poor Susan 


In this poern Wordsworth describes the day-dream of 
a poor woman living in a miserable London street. She 
imagines herself living in a cosy country cottage in sylvan 

surroundings It is a day-dream that the poor beguile them¬ 
selves with m the city slums. 


1 hese moving lines have a tender pathos and beauty. 

if written in the anapaestic metre ( three- 

syllabic foot in which the first two syllables are unaccented and 
the third is accented) e.g. 


In the sj/lence of wo/'/ning the song I of the Bird! 

Wood Street, Lothbury, Cheapside : places of lower-class 
residential quarters in the heart of London. 


Note of enchantment : song that delights and charms. 
What ails her ? ; what fancies cross her mind ? 

11. 5 to 12 give a description of her'day-dream. 

Her heart is in heaven ; she is very happy. 

riicy fade : the lovely sights of her day-dream disappear 
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Song of the Men of England 


This poem by P* B* 

revolutionary sentiment 
his country not to work 


Shelley (1792—1821) is charged with 
The poet exhorts the workers of 
for their exploiters—owners of land 


and industry. 


25-28. In this stanza and the next Shelley exhorts work¬ 
ers to non-co-operate with those who have impoverished 

them. 


A Widow Bird 

This exquiste little poem by Shelley paints a vivid 
picture of desolation. The grief of the bird is matched, and 
made more poignant, by the dreariness of winter. 

^ sound of mill-weel makes the desolation of the scene, 

as it were, audible. 


What is life ? 

From Keats’ Sleep and Poetry. These lines abound 
) in images. Life is compared to ‘but a day’ (it is as short¬ 
lived) • then to a fragile ‘dew drop’, an insignificant thing 
-about to perish ; and again to a Red Indian’s sleep while 
his boat is on the brink of destruction down the deeps of 
Montmorenci. But Life is not only a picture of despair. 
Life is a budding hope, a rose about to bloom ; it is as 
diverting and fascinating as an ever-changing tale ; it affords 
us an ecstatic glimpse of beauty ; and lastly it is an adventure 
and instinctive pleasure. 


Why, Why Repine ? 

This poem by Walter Savage Landor may be set beside 
‘^o Daffodils’ by Robert Herrick. Herrick bemoans the 
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transitoriness of life and things of beauty while Landor 
would not repine at the pleasures that slip away—the- 
rainbow and the dew upon the grass. He will not call them 
back for they will shine upon some other spot and give pleasure 
to other people. An alternative title for the poem would 
be “Resignatoin”. 

Fates ; three goddesses Cloths, Lachesis and Atrops who deter¬ 
mine the birth, life and death of human beings. 


Rose Aylmer 

Rose Aylmer was a real person, the youngest daughter 
of Henry, fourth Baron Aylmer. “Landor wrote this, perhaps 
the most perfectly classical elegy in the English language in its 
union of deep tenderness with delicate reserve, on hearing of 
her death in India in 1800.” An elegy is a poem of mourning- 
over someone’s death. 


This Battered Caravanserai 

These four stanzas are taken from FitzGerald’s Ru 
haivat of Omar Khayyam. Though not a translation of 
Ornar, many of the thoughts and most of the images me 
his and the stanza preserves the rhyme plan of the 
original riihaivat {a a b a), while the five-foot iambic lines 
are suited t3 the solemn theme. The very first stanza ■ 
strikes the keynote : shortlivedness of human life and 

glory. 

1 Batter’d caravanserai ; this world of ours which has seea 
many ups and do\N ns. 


6. Jamshyd ; an early legenday king 

ficence. But as he grew arrogant, he incurred the wrath of 
Heaven and was redured to utter degradation. ^ 
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7. r>ahram : 
celebrated as 


Bahrain Gor or the Wild Ass. a King of Persia, 
a hunter in the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


10. Caesar : the name of a celebrated family of 

Caesar, the dictator, belonged to this family. The title Caesar 

has survived, in Czcit and KuissT^ 


Spring Wakens 

The poet describes the loveliness of the early spring with 
its blossoming hedges and violets, the cheerful song of the lark 
and the piping of the seamew. The landscape changes in colour 
and the lights dance on lawn and lea. The flocks are whiter, 
and the migratory birds, “the happy birds that change their 

sky,’’ return to build their nests. 


These stanzas are taken from Tennyson’s long poem In 
Memoriam" (CXV), which was written after the death of the 
poet’s friend, Arthur Henry Hallam. Hence the regret ot the 
last stanza. There are enough concrete pictures, like the 
last long streak of snow’’, which convince us of the poet s 
close and accurate observation of Nature. Notice also the 
J smoothness and regularity of the four-foot iambic metre and 
^ how the sense runs on. The rhyme scheme is abba ; and the 
poem is rich in alliterative music and assonance, e.g., (a) /ast 
tong streak of snow, (6) the lights on Zawn and /ea. 

Sightless song : an unusual, bold phrase, u5ei to describe the 
lark whom we cannot see “drowned in yonder living blue sky" 
but whose song we can hear. 

4 


The Lotos-Eaters 

4 

T his poem is based on an incident in Homer’s Odyssey 
where a description is given of Ulysses’ arrival, in his 
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wanderings, at the land of the Lotos Eaters. It is said that 
whoever ate of the honey-sweet fruit of the lotos, was no longS 
hng to return but wished to remain there, forgetful of home. 


didactic but. nonetheless, it gives 
man doubts whether all this toil and trouble of liff is, after 


all. worth it. 




In the introductory narrative, Tennyson uses the Spen- 

invented by Edmund Spenser 
r Eflme ^Jueene. It consists 

of eight five-foot iambic lines, followed by an iambic line of 

SIX feet (called Alexandrine), rhyming ababbcbcc. The stanza 
consisting of 92 syllables, is a spacious stanza and is best 
suited to slow-moving narrative and detailed description. The 
e hone Song IS written in irregular stanzas, which differ from 
on« ano^er in the number, length and rhyme-scheme of their 
JInes The prevailing metre is iambic but in stanza VIII 
from line 149 to line 171, it changes to trochaic metre where' 
unlike iambic metre, the accented syllable precedes the un¬ 
accented in a foot of two syllables. 


Round aridlround the!spicyjdowns ihelyeWovf/LoiosIdust isl 
blown —/ 


The poem is a marvel of pictorial description and sound 
effects in which the rhvthm of verse and sound echo and enrich 
the sense con\’eving an atmosphere of dreamy ease by its 
open vowels and liquid consonants and a slow-moving rhythm. 
Nature also is throughout shown in harmony with the mood 
of weariness and laziness of the lotos-eaters : the whole plSce 
‘^eems sleepy (it "seemed alw’ays afternoon”), the languid air 
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swoons the slender str/eam flows like a downward smoke, the 
foam is a slumbrous sheet, the sunset lingers low. the poppy 

hangs in sleep, the amber light seems to dre^, and, m fact, 

it is ‘a land where all things always seemed the sapjie. 


Breathing—the air moved listlessly with a heavy sighing 
sound of a man dreaming a weary dream. 

■ 9 . The rhythm of the line reproduces with its three caesuras 
the “fall and pause and fall” which it describes. 


12. Broke ; some streams suddenly appeared crossed with 
-flickering bars of light and shadows. 

19. The light of the setting sun appeared to be spell-bound 
with the beauty of the scene and loth to leave it. 

32. The waves seemed to beat angrily upon distant unknown 
countries and they no longer reminded them of their own island 

homes. 

^ U6. Choric song ; a song sung in chorus by the whole com- 

•c 'pany. 

46-56. Notice the frequent use of sibilant 's’ sound. 

49. Gleaming pass : faintlv reflecting light from the granite 
rocks with their particles of mica and quartz. 

66. Holy balm ; sleep is holy because of its innocence, harm¬ 
lessness and heahng power. 


92.^ We must leave behind us all our prized possessions, all our 
hopes and great deeds, which will soon be forgotten. 
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145-149. Notice the soft effect of open vowels and 7’ sound. 


162-164. They seem to enjoy the sound of 

groans, so heedless are they to our woes and 

affect them no more than an oft-repeated tale 

evils that mankind has to suffer, as though our 
had little meaning. 


our sighs and 
sorrows. They 
of wrongs and 
prayers to thenu 



Joys of Living 

These lines are taken from Browning’s Saul, "perhaps the 
grandest and most beautiful of all Browning’s religious poems" 
The poem is based on the Bible story of David pla 3 ang before 
Saul in I Samuel XVI. 14-23. "Audit came to pass, when 
the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took an 
harp, and played with his hand : so Saul was refreshed, and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed from him’’. (23). These 
lines are in praise of "the wild joys of living’’, which the poet 
enumerates in keeping with the time he speaks of. The keynote 
is to be found in line 9 : "How good is man’s life, the mere 
living !’’ The theme of the poem may be contrasted with that 
of the Lotos-Eaters. , 

i. 

13-15. His mother, even while dying, also joined in "the low 
song of the nearly-departed” sung by the mourning kinsmen 
round her, and declared her faith in life and thanked God that 
she had lived. 

24-25. Throe : (violent pangs of childbirth) the violent con¬ 
vulsions within the rocks and the pain they have to bear before- 
gold is released from them. 


A Prophecy 

Thesh lines are taken from Tennvson’s Locksley Halt. ^The 
poet dips into the future and sees a vision of the progress of 
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the world, heavens filled with ships of commerce, carrying 
'costly bales*, but also with ships of war ; different nations 
fighting one another up in the skies, raining death and ghastly 
dew*, till such a time in the future when there is One-World 
Government and all wars are ended. We, who know better, 
realize that there is no hope for man except in what the poet 
■describes as "the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
,EWorld**. These lines are in Img eight-foot trochaic metre and 
' ' tend to break into two parts of eight and seven syllables each. 

Airy navies.rushing warm : the navies rushing warm (with 

file heat of movement or motive power) along the far-spread 
winds, with their standards whirled through cloud and sunshine 
alike. 


Where Lies the Land!? 

Where do we come from and what is the goal of our liic r 
It is all a mystery and none seem to know. All that we can 
know here is our little individual lives on their short journeys 
through the sea of life, sometimes enjoying 'sunny noons on the 
4eck*s smooth face, linked arm in arm* and at other tunes 
^ " oravely and proudly fighting the wind and wave which would 
break the reeling mast of the ship and carries us we do not 
know where. The poem means more than it apparently dues 
.and is allegorical. 


5ay Not the Struggle Naught Availeth 

Despondency is rebuked in this poem. Our efforts, our 
'labour and wounds*, are not in vain. We should not think 
that, in spite of our sacrifices and struggles, the enemy remains 
as strong as before ; indeed, he may be already on the run. 
Wh^ should we suspect that our hopes of victory may prove 
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^"ay be equaUy false 
m front of us in the east, the sun seems to r^e slowly whJe‘ 

m -Jnd brigh?'"^^ 


Tlie theme of the poem may be contrasted with the lines 

in Lotos-Eaters :— 


Let us alone. What pleasures can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing v ave ? 


0 Captain ! My Captain > 

This poem is a parable. In the guise of a victor ship return¬ 
ing with its prize from a fearful trip, its voyage done, it 
laments the tragic death of Abraham Lincoln, who Ws 
murdered only five days after the end of the American CivV^ ' 
War in 1865, ending in the victory of the North against th^"^ 
South and bringing about the union of the States and abolition ' 
of slaveiy\ The poet, as one of the crew, is mourning the death 
of the Captain, who lies "fallen and dead” on the deck of the 
ship, while the people, "the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning”, are e.xulting in the joy of victory. The metre and 
rhyme-scheme, of the poem are rather unusual but impreisive. 
How true are these lines of Gandhiji also ! 


My Garden 

T. E. Brown (1830-1897) is best known by this Uttle 
carden-piece which not only describes in a few bold touches. 
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the beauties of a garden but also s^gg^^^s that it is the 
‘veriest school of peace’, where the presence of God may be 
felt when the eve is cool and calm. There seem to be 

echoes of these Biblical allusions : 

“The fool hath said in his heart. There is no God... 
(Psalm 14) and “they heard the voice of the Lord Uod 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day (Genesis 

HI. 8). 


Itt Ti 


e of “Breaking of Nations’’ 


Even in the time of cataclysmic wars, of the breaking of 
the nations, governments and civilizations may pass a^way, 
but the ancient occupations of man, ploughing of land, 
making of fire, and love-making persist unchanged. In these 
three short stanzas the poet gives us three vivid pictures ot 

things that are permanent. 


The Kingfisher 

W. H. Davies is a poet of Nature and describes her 
common joys and smaller delights of the countryside with a 
gusto and a simplicity which remind us of some of the poems 
of Herrick and Wordsworth. 

Gave thee birth : the poet weaves a myth about the colours 
of a kingfisher and calls it the child of the Rainbew. 

Tears : Tears of Eos. The dew-drops of the morning were 
so called by the Greeks. The Rainbow, it mav be noted, is 
sun’s rays broken into many colours through refraction in 
the falling drops of rain. The poet, therefore, calls the Rain¬ 
bow, a child of Tears. 

Wander-Thirst 

")*• This poem sounds the call of adventure which has a 
strong appeal for the 3 mung. Notice the lilt of the verse. 
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The old ships—young ships : symbols of old age and youth.’ 
Old men, like old ships returning to harbour, come home to 
rest while the young, like newly built fslnps, leave home for 
adventures. 



e. You Old Gipsy Man 


Time is a jogging gipsy who hastens from one country to 
another ; and cities and lands rise and fall as he draws near or 
departs. lJut you cannot coax him into staying, do what you 
will. Habylon. Rome, and now London, have succeeded one 
another as the most famous cities of the world. In London 
he seems to pull up for a wLile tiis fast-moving caravan but 
even London may be succeeded by a greater city now unknown, 
“blind in the womb". 


London Under Bombardment 


This poem by Greta Briggs, occurs in Lord Wavell's 
Ofher Men^s Floxvers and expresses the soltitude and deter¬ 
mination of Londoners “to keep burning the lights of London 
town", that is, their faith and courage, under the blitzkreig 
of German bombers. London has survived the Roman 
legions, Danish hordes, as well as Saxon and Norman con¬ 
quests ; nnd though scarred by battle and its famous streets 
in ruins and little homes broken and churches shattered, 
the spirit of Londoners will not bend, nor will its heart 
break. 


Leave this Chanting 

This is a ]>rose translation of a poem in Bengali done by 
the poet himself and recurs in the Gtianjali, It is a call to 
us not to seek spiritual merit in the so-called renunciation, 
in withdrawing our'-clvrs from the hard toil of our fellow^ 
muntrvmrn. 


I 
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alanquinoBearers 

Here is a wealth of similes in verse, which sways jvith 
an exquisite lilt on the swjft-moving trisyllabic 
suitable for a light-heaited 
dissyllabic feet* 


ong, subtly 


metre 
mingled with 


Life 

When young, we think that life is a lovely dream or a 
feast of ioys. But not till our hearts are awakened to an 
intense desire for love or filled with passionate longing for 
furthering large causes and things to attain which we have to 
bear much suffering, not till we have battled with gri^f and 
fear and gone through strife, shall we really live and under- 

star.d what life is. 


Stalactite : desposit of carbonate of lime hanging like an icicle, 
from the I'roof of a cave : a beautiful bright dream which 
appears to he something solid and lasting. 
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PART III 


Love is such a large part of life and inevitably therefore 
of literature also. In this section are given a few poems ' 
which express some of the various moods and phases of 
love—moods, for instance, of passionate longing and light¬ 
hearted banter ; the rapture and the ennobling power of 
love ; love, young and simple, and love in old age : and how 
a lover feels in separation and reconcilement. 


To Celia 


This is a song lyric, a lyric which keeps close to the 
original song type, being naturally fitted to musical utterance 
and more purely emotional than the later lyric. Ben Jonson 
wrote sweet and graceful lyrics noted for pretty and fanciful 
conceits. In the second stanza of the poem we may note the 
ingenuity of thought and extravagance, a lover’s fancy 
indulging in hyperbole. i 




It was a poetic vogue of the time to find pretty names for 
the beloved like Stella, Julia, Delia and Celia. 


1-J. The lover needs no toasts to pledge his love, atlove-glance 
or a kiss in the cup would do for him. 


Gather Ye Rosebuds 

“Enjoy the present day, trusting as little as possible 
to what the morrow may bring." This is the old theme 
of Carpe diam (Horace), expressed in very musica «and 
memorable verse. Let us make the most of our time when 
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young, for time flies and 

“Youth's a stuff will not endure.” 



Love Not Me For Comely Grace 


True love is not critical or deliberate. The lover is 
in love before he knows why or how. In this little poem- 
the beloved asks her lover to keep “a true woman’s eye” 
so that he loves her as she loves him, regardless of any 
reason, loving ardently but not knowing why. Then, his 
love would endure, for it would not change with time nor with 
any ‘turn to ill' in her outward form. 


I Loved A Lass 

The rapidity and lightness of movement natural to 
the short measure of a three-foot line and the meaningless 
but very musical refrain tell that the lover is in a light¬ 
hearted mood. Like rhyme and rhythm the refrain, repeat¬ 
ed at intervals in the poem affords the ear the pleasure which 
comes from the recurrence of sound. 


Go, Lovely Rose 

The lover chooses the rose as the messenger of love 
and he could not have made a better choice. His beloved 
resembles the rose (she is as sweet and fair) ; she can see 
for herself that, like the rose blowing unseen in a desert 
air, a lovely maiden may waste herself and die unnoticed 
unless she "suffers herself to be desired”: and, lastly, she 
can learn from the rose that beauty does not last for over. 
Indeed, beautiful objects seem to be so short-lived. 


The Reconcile 



ent 


Sweet indeed are quarrels when they end in reconcile- 
msnt. Love that cannot weather the little quarrels of 
lovers is not true love, which is made of sterner stuff. Even 
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Notice also that there are three feet, iambic varied 
by anapaests, in each of the eight lines of the stanza 
except the second and the fourth, which ^have only two ana¬ 
paestic feet. 

10. Weaving her bright chain : Reference is to the moon¬ 
beams lying on the waters of the ocean and to the gentle 
, heaving of the water under their influence. 

Symptoms of Love 

The poet would like to persude herself that she is 
not in love but she can convince no one, least of all her¬ 
self, since all the symptoms are there. Love is usually treated. 
as a vague though passionate tugging at the heart but here 
we have concrete expressions of what it can mean as an every¬ 
day experience. 

Meeting at Night 

These beautiful lines, through their vivid concrete 
descriptive touches, bring before our eyes the very scene. 
The speaker is the man who, after a long day's work, 
returns home at night across the gray sea and then over a 

; ihile of the beach and three fields to where his wife iovfullv 
j ^receives him. ^ 

r- 

A Birthday 


Ihis poem expresses rapture of happy love in a series of 
rich and colourful images. 

0 World Be Nobler 


we see the ennobling power 
wmnlJ beloved from all the 

he IS ennobled by the love he bears her. '' 
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Notice also that there are three feet, iambic varied 
by anapaests, in each of the eight lines of the stanza 
except the second and the fourth, which ^have only two ana¬ 
paestic feet. 
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beams lying on the waters of the ocean and to the gentle 
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as a vague though passionate tugging at the heart but here 
we have concrete expressions of what it can mean as an every¬ 
day experience. 

Meeting at Night 

These beautiful lines, through their vivid concrete 
descriptive touches, bring before our eyes the very scene. 
The speaker is the man who, after a long day's work, 
returns home at night across the gray sea and then over a 

; ihile of the beach and three fields to where his wife iovfullv 
j ^receives him. ^ 

r- 

A Birthday 


Ihis poem expresses rapture of happy love in a series of 
rich and colourful images. 

0 World Be Nobler 


we see the ennobling power 
wmnlJ beloved from all the 

he IS ennobled by the love he bears her. '' 
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PART IV 



This part comprises descriptive poems in which Eng¬ 
lish literature abounds Here is rich, ornate descnptiou 
of Cleop-rtra’s barge and her procesuon down the river, a 
nor trait of a village schoolmaster, an objective ' description 
a winter scene. I water-fal 1 from Byron’s romantic pen^ 
Keats’ luscious Ode to Autumn, and the last solemn scene from 

Arnold’s Sohrah and Rustum, 


In other poems i"Jh| ^ 0 °^^ “ s:v^al’’poems 

, the and^ the, the K.* 

If Hno^at^Nieht Palanquin-bearers, and some of the son- 
Tctl°°oi "Soet^y In These' ?otmsl° however, , the W 

:fon of ,:nds'’cap7 and other -enes of Natnm is jnc.dentaj, 

employed as an appropr ^^^^ 

idea. It IS not, as „J,-oose is to make the scenes from 
of the poet. ^ ^„„^can actually visualise them— 

the poet speaks p ^t^ ^ „{ each, 

w tie simile ' the metaphor and the personircation, 
notably the sim » description clear, vivid and im- 

which pictorial figures of speech, particularly 

Kphor, tie greatest of them, are to poetry what a colour- 

box is to pai nting. ___ 
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.Antony’s First Meeting With Cleopatra 

The passage is from Shakespeare’s drama Antony and 
Cleopatra (Act II, Sc. II). Here we have a graphic description 
of Cleopatra sailing down river Cydnus in the royal barge to 
The city where she meets Antony for the first time. The des¬ 
cription abounds in many ornate expressions. 

10-11. O’erpicturing : more beautiful than the picture of 

Venus in which artistic imagination has outdone nature. 


15. And what they undid did : the handsome boys did with 
-their fans what they had to undo, that is, their fans made 
Cleopatra’s cheeks glow even while they cooled them. They 

undid heat yet the result of fanning was also at' the same 
time to glow her cheeks. 

16 . Nereides : sea nymphs who are the daughters of the sea- 

god, Nereus. 


17 . 


Mermaids : nymphs who are half-women and half-fish. 


X 

'waited in her sight, accessible to her least 
ri gmcefto tTem^°'^"‘^ added 


19. Seeming mermaid : one who looked like a mermaid. 


■20. But for vacancy : in order not to leave a 
nature abhors. 


vacuum which 


28. Gap : void, vacuum. 


?6-2a. Shakespeare employs a conceit : that air too should 
tav e gone to the wh arf from the market-place to see Cleopatra 
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but it did not do so because it dislikes leaving a vacuum in its 
place. 


The Village Schoolmaster 

Oliver Goldsmith (1723—1774) gives us a portrait of jk 
village schoolmaster. The pen-picture is not without touches 

of irony. 


The poem is written in heroic couplets, that is five-foot 
iambic lines, rhyming in pairs. 


3. 


Noisy mansion ; the house full of noisy school boys. 


7. Boding tremblers : the fear-striken boys who could read, 
the teacher’s wrath in his face. 


8 Day’s disasters ; the puatshnaeitts that the schoolmaster 
would subject them to during the day. 

-y- , fsanlt • the wrath of the teacher was traceable 

;o^his"ve detot„Krnhiga,a his lach o. a 

kind heart. 


Tides presage : predict the flow of tides. 

Words of learned length i long ' , 

gave the villagers an impression of his great teaming. 

15.24. The poet recounts the intellectual powers of the schoo - -j 
master in a sardonic tone. 


the simple villagers. 


24. 


In the last line the sarcasm is sharp. 


A Winter Scene 


J,„es Thomson (000-048) was one oj Ae Jor—; 

»'bi Kh'i'erS’l^d dSlengId th"e prevaiLg eighty 
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century fashion of poetry by imaginative treatment of rural 
beauties. These lines, describing a winter scene, ^te from 

principal work, TAe Seasons, a long descriptive poem m fw 

books devoted to the four seasons. He discards the fashionable 
heroic couplet for blank verse, in which 

The lines are notable for objective description and felicitous 
touches of natural scenery in winter, ^though they contain 
examples of the prevailing stock "poetic diction. 


The Ocean 

f These four stanzas are from Bvron’s Ckilde Harold’s 
Pilgrimage (Canto IV. CLXXIX-CLXXXIIl, and describe in 
an eloquent apostrophe, the might of the Ocean over which 
man has littl : control. 


"Man marks thejearth with ruin—his control 
Stops with thy shore." 

Indeed, Time that brings decay and death to all objects 
seems to be powerless over the Ocean which is as young an 
fresh now as it was at the dawn of Creation. 

^ I 

The form used is that of the Spenserian Stanza, the sam 
stanza as i§ used in the introductory lines of the Lotos Eaters 
but here it has not that sweetness and dreamy ease. 


In vain : since the fleets do not leave any trace of ruin on th e 
Ocean. 


Nor doth remain...own : Man's power to do harm can be seen 
from the ruins on the earth but on the ocean it cannot leave 
any trace and, indeed, what remains here is the ruin brought 
ofi&nan by the wreckage of ships and men-of-war in the sea. 
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Bubbling groan : while he sinks groaning, he raises just a 
bubble, 'Bubbling' is a case of transferred epithet. 

There let him lay : It ought to be, 'there let him lie." Lay 
is a transitive verb but is here used as intransitive, which is 
bad grammar. 

Yeast of waves : seething, foaming waves (literally : fermenting 
like yeast) (Tozer). 

Armada's pride : The Spanish Armada was called "the In¬ 
vincible Armada" by King Philip of Spain. But soon after the 
naval battle of the Armada between England and Spain in 
1588, much of this fleet was blown towards the North Sea and 
destroyed by the raging tempest. 

Spoils of Trafalgar : The vessels captured by Nelson's Fleet 
Avere lost at sea in the tempest that blew the next day after 
the famous battle of Trafalgar and they could not be brought 
-even as far as Gibraltar. 


Thy shores are empires : On the [shores of the Mediterranean 
arose the four great empires of the ancient world, the Assyrian, 
the Carthagian, the Greek, and the Roman. The Assyrian' 
Empire stretched while Carthage situated on'the South coast 
of the Mediterranean. 

Wash'd them power : while ^the Empires flourished and were 
free, the sea brought them power through maritime trade or 
access to other parts of the world but later it gave access to 
tyrants who enslaved them. 


Their shores obey.: These shores are now occupied by 

strangers who are either savage barbarians or slaves of other 
powers. The Greeks of Byron's days were under the Turks and 

part of Italy was under Austria. - ^ 
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Th9 Cloud 

The Cloud is a Nature myth. The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary defines myth as a “purely fictitious narrative 
usually involving supernatural persons etc, and embodying 
popular ideas on natural phenomena etc." Ancient Indian 
and Greek poets wove such Nature myths, and in stories of 
gods and fairies, often showed some facts of Nature as they 
were known to and believed by people in those times But 
here we find a Nature myth which emodies fictitious but 
scientific facts as we know them about clouds. And this 
is a pure myth, untouched by any personal feelings of the poet 
or any moral lessons. 


Shelley coulJ describe the scenery of the clouds and the 
sky better than any other English poet. He could capture 
their constantly changing aspects in a quite succession of 
images. “The incessant forming and unforming of the 
vapours which he describes in the last verse of The Cloud, is 
that which he most cared to paint." 


^ The anapaest varies and quickens the pace 'of the iambic 
measure and the internal rhymes also called medial rhymes 

{showers,, flowers ; shade, laid .) reinforce the pleasure of 

ryhme. 


Their mother : the earth that goes round the Sun. 

Laugh ; flash of lightning is compared to a laugh. 

Love of the genii : The belief was that lakes, oceans etc , were 
inhabited by genii. 


r^ved with the moon and these : The moonlight shining 
through the wide rents in the clouds brightens up the 
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sky-blue waters of the lakes, calm rivers and seas on which 
are reflected the moon and the stars. 


Convex gleams 
the sun beams. 


The convex 


blue dome of the sky is built of 

4 


To Autumn 

'^his ode IS a perfect piece of natural description, rich 
and luscious, both in imagery and music. The first stanza 
describes autumn as the season of mellow fruitfulness and 
the maturing sun which swells the ground and ripens all 
fruit. Then bloom the later flowers and bees fill to over¬ 
flowing honey with the clammy cells of their honeycombs. 
The second stanza personifies autumn, and the familiar 
figures of the season pass before us in a series of glowing 
pictures—autumn as a harvester, as a tired reaper, as a 
gleaner and as a cider-maker. But autumn has not only 
its sights but also its sounds, which are presented in the 
third stanza. 


.An ode is a lyric, often in the form of an address, gene¬ 
rally dignified or exalted in subject, feeling and style usually 
longer and less emotional but more weighted with^thought 
than the lyric proper. 


Barred clouds ; clouds drawn out in long lines and a glow 
to the expiring daj'. 


Hilly bourn : ‘bourn’ has several meanings (a) stream, 
(6) boundary between fields, (c) goal or destination. Keats 
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uses it for 'domain-,(«« N.E.D.) ; but here it appears to mean 
hilly parts or hill sides. 




$;ohrab and Rustum Qnhrah 

These are the last 54 lines of Matthew Arno 
-nd the the national 

ofTrIn Titten °bT t^e poet Firdosi. This poem by 

Arno°d is noted for its skilful use of local colour f.eou^t o^ 
and variety of its similes, and for the spinted account 

Ihe actual fight. 

Fife flowed with the stream : with loss of blood Sohrab was 
losing his life. 

Rustum lav ' lav prome like those black granite 

wS^nc^high^erred. supported the Paof Jemshid. 
(celebrated as the founder of Persepolis) known 
’ Takht-e-Jetnshid. 

vChorasmain waste ; the desert land south of the Sea of Aral 

"and about the lower course of the Oxus. 


Right for the Polar star : in a straight northerly direction. 
Orgunje : a small town near mouth of the Oxus. 

Tfie sands begin : the delta of the river begins to form and 
the motion of the water is slowed. 

Cradle ; The mountains amidst which the river spent its first 
days just as the infant does in his cradle. 

FoSed : defeated in its efforts to get straight to the sea, the 
river adopts a circuitous course in its wandering down to 

the sea. _ 
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New-bathed stars : the stars seen just rising out of the sea 
seem freshly bathed. 


Emerge and shine upon the Aral Sea : Arnold ends his poem* 
•n a note of solemn peace and tranquillity, 

f 


The Year's Round 

In the three short stanzas of this poem are giveU' 
pictures of ihe seasons the year brings in its round. The 
year begins while yet the days are foggy and dark and the 
crocus unfolds its saffron sheen. April follows soon with 
its refreshing green verdure everywhere. Then comes 
autumn, after the spring and summer as night comes after 
the day, and the pod swells and the peach grows big and 
ripens. The round ends again in winter with its frost and 
snow. 


Crocus : a plant with white, yellow “or purple flowers, which' 
appears in early spring. 


Pod : long seed-vessel of pea, bean etc. 


Mushroom : edible kind of fungus. 

Pierced with stars : cold light of the stars seems to be piling 
the dark wintry nights. 
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1 


The sonnet in English poetry is a strict and difficult form. 
JThat is why, though classed as a lyric, it is less song-like than 
i the lyric proper, and usually more reflective. To be a sonnet, 
a l 3 nic must conform to these conditions :— 

(a) It must have fourteen lines ; 

(b) Each line of the sonnet must be an iambic penta-meter 
'(that is, a five-foot iambic line) ; and 

(c) The rhyme-scheme, though admitting of variations, must, 
:generally speaking, be 

{i) either the Italian type—an octave (eight lines) and a 
sestet (six lines) with the order of rhymes as a b b a a b b a, c 
•d e c d e, 

, {ii) or, the Shakespearean t 5 q>e—three quatrains (four 
^nes) and a couplet (two lines) with the order of rhymes as a 4 
‘ ab, c d c d. efef, g g. 

This division of poems is according to form, not the theme, 
and therefore while the sonnet form is throughout the same 

the theme varies. * 

% 

:His Lady’s Cruelty 

In this sonnet the lover addresses the moon but is really 
■complaining of his beloved’s cruelty and ungratefulness. 

I . 

9, Even of the fellowship : out of regard for our sharing a 
con^iOD fate, both being in love. 
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_ ZN • 

14. Do they call ungratefulness a virtue up in the heavens ? 

Shall I Compare 

Beauty gains immortality in the verses of a poet. ^„While^*' 
all beautiful things will fade away and die, her beauty of thej, 
loved one will be immortalized in the poet’s verses. 

N 

4. Lease : Shakespeare employs legal terms in several of his \ 
sonnets. Lease is a contract by which a lessor, for rent, con¬ 
veys land and buildings to a lessee for a specified time (date).. 
Summer’s lease has too near a date, that is, it will not last, 
long. 


7. Every beautiful object gradually loses its beauty in the: 
natural course or through some mishap. 

11. Nor can Death boast that it has destroyed you. 

12. Eternal lines : in the immortal lines of my poetry your 
fame will increase with time. 

When in Disgrace 

The poet sometimes feels suhen and sad, in disgrace with* 
fortune and fellow men, and begins to curse his fate for wa^t 
of things which others possess but he has not. At such tinges- 
when he thinks of love, he is at once filled with joy, and feels 
like the larn singing and soaring at break of day ; and he- 
would not change his place with kings. 



Notice how the consonant and vowel sounds reflect the* 
moods of the poet and contrast the first three lines with the- 
eleventh with its natural pauses after lihe^ lark, days^^ fish^K 
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■3 Deaf heaven : iheaven that is not prepared to listen to our 
-complaints. 


On His Blindness 

’ John Milton (1608—1674) became totally blind in 1653, 
i when he was only forty-five. The sonnet inculcates spiritual 
exaltation through comp ete surrender io God’s will. It is 
rich in Biblical allusions, notably the allusion to the Parable 
of Talents (Mathew XX V^, 14-30). 

3 . That one Talent : his gifts and abilities which he modestly 
compares to the one talent in the parable. 

4. Lodged with me useless : which has lain unused with me 
like the talent in the parable, which was hidden in the earth. 


r 


6 . Returning : on his return reprove me for sloth, 
long time, the lord of those servants cometh and 
with them.” 

8 . The principal clause is : 


“After a 

reckoneth 


I fondly ask, with “doth God exact day-labour, light deny- 
ed ?” as the noun clause, object of ask. 

14. cp. "Wait on the Lord,” “Rest in the Lord.” “Those, 
who, unable to do more, submit to God’s will, also serve Htm 
truly.” 


Evening On Calais Beach 

\ This sonnet was written by Wordsworth on the beach near 
l^ais. It breathes a sweet calm and pictures a trauqnil 
sunset. 
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9. Dear girl : Wordsworth's own child who is with hinr. 

10. Abraham's Bosom : "a common expression among the 

Jews of signify the blessedness of Heaven.” On account of the 

purity and innocence of your childlike nature, you are very 
close to God. ^ 


The World 

The poet complains that we are no longer sensitive to the 
beauty of Nature. He would be a pagan and see n.ythical gods 
rising from the sea than lose his capacity of seeing the wonders 
of Nature. 


1. Too much with us : we are too busy with our worldly activi¬ 
ties : we have made a gift of our heart to the world and our 
sole care and occupation is the making of money. 


7. Up-gathered : the winds are calm, 
about, howling as they blow. 


no longer scattered 



8. We are not in harmony with the beauty or peace in Nature. 


10. Pagan : a heathen, an unenlightened person, brought up 
in a primitive and out-of-date religious creed. 


13. Proteus : the prophetic man of the sea mentioned in 
ancient Greek Legends, who could change his form at will. 


14. Triton : Son of a Greek mythical sea-god, generally <^- 
cribed as blowing a trumpet on a twisted sea-shell, now 
violently, now gently, to raise or calm the waves of the sea. 
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4 


The Grasshopper and the Cricket 

Contrast the two pictures presented in this sonnet, first:* 
^n objective picture of the joys of the summer ; then art 
illusion of summer’s beauties created on a winter night m an . 
imaginative mind by the cricket’s song. 

*1 11,12. TheU shrills the cricket's song : the shxi\\ song of the; 

cricket can be heard. Note the rather vmusual use of shrill 
as a verb. 


On First Looking into Chapman’s Ho 



Keats pays a fine tribute to Homer as translated by 
Chapman. He has read many great books but it was a 
wonderful new experience for him to read Chapman s Homer. 
Then his was a joy of discovery, as great as an astronomer’s 
when he discovers a new star, or that of an explorer 
discovering a new world. 



Birds in fealty : poets are here supposed to rule,, over many 
Western islands as vassals to their lord, Apollo, the Greek 
god of music and poetry. 


8. Chapman’: George Chapman (1550—1635)—Elizabethan 
poet and dramatist, who translated Homer’s Illiad and ' 
Odyssey. 


1 Iv Stout Cortez : A little historical inaccuracy. It was 
Ba^oa, the Spanish navigator, not Cortez, the conqueror of 
Mexico, who discovered the Pacific and crossed into it after 
rounding South America. 
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'!4. Daiien : Isthmus of Panama. 


Quiet Work , ^ 

The poet would learn from Nature this "one lesson —how J 

to reconcile two seemingly conflicting duties, the duty ot 
toil and the duty of tranquillity. Man’s schemes are far < 
noisier than those of Nature, who accomplished her tasks » 
quietly and in repose. Nature and her ministers, perform their * 
glorious tasks in silence while man fills the earth with the 
discordant uproar of his labour. 


2 . The lesson can be learnt from all the various operations 
of Nature. 


I 


3 Kept at one reconciled '. the lesson of how to reconcile 
the duties which are regarded as opposed to each other. 

10 . Ihy sleepless ministers : the ever-silently working agencies 
of Nature. 


NOTE 




The frontpiece poem on p. (x) is by Richard Henry Borne j 
803—1884) and finds a place in The Oxford Book of tvghsh, , 

Vcfse under the title The Plough, j 


A new day is dawning a new beam of light is gilding , 
the brow of the hill, and a new hope should fill the hearts ot 
men. This is the time when duty sounds the call to the ngid 
Ploughmen’, the student citizens of the land, its young men 
and young women, the builders of tomorrow, to bestir them¬ 
selves and to 

"Advance—spare not—nor look behind 

Plough deep and straight with all your powers !_ 
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